





You've got a new- 
kitchen bee buzzing 
in your bonnet. You want 
a better kitchen .. . cooler, 
cleaner . . . without a single 
lingering odor. Everything 
streamlined for easier 
working ...a beautiful, 
livable place! 


ANOTHER "NEW FREEDOM GAS KITCHEN" DESIGN 


Kren” e 
te [ja it 
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Your new Gas hot water system will supply you with 
oceans of hot water—for dishes, laundry, baths—at 

. fteliably, automatically, economi- 

cally! Begin planning your “New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen” now... 


the turn of the tap 


®*Copyright 1946, American Gas Association 








It’s a plan the whole Gas 
industry is working on— 
and it’s wonderful. It’s go- 
ing to bring you the most 
thoroughly coordinated kitchens 
since Adam and Eve set up light housekeeping! Cabinets 
and appliances will fic together from stem 
to stern. No cracks or crannies to catch dust 


Z d/ and dirt. Nothing to stick out in unstream. 
y ahee lined, higgledy-piggledy fashion. 





















































You'll have more fun, more freedom in these marvelous, modern work- 
shops. For in your ““New Freedom Gas Kitchen*”’ of tomorrow 


you'll say: GOOD-BYE TO TIME-CONSUMING COOKING METHODS... / 7 
Your new Gas range—whatever its “‘make’’—will / (} 
eiiyel , bring you faster, easier, better cooking than you ever ; U 
dreamed possible. You'll know it’s the last word in cooking 


perfection by the CP seal it carries! GOOD-BYE TO EXTRA MARKETING TRIPS ~~ 
. Your new silent Gas refrigerator will be roomier than ever . a 
to keep all kinds of food fresh longer. GOOD-BYE TO HOT WATER WORRIES . 





THE WONDER FLAME 


THAT COOLS AS 
WELL AS HEATS 
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The fabric of the gas industry's 

postwar suit is now being woven 
and it gives every indication of be- 
ing strong and durable. It’s being 
compounded of research in great 
quantities, advertising and promo- 
tion. It’s being fashioned by experts. 
Some progress reports are contained 
herein—but they are only the begin- 
ning, folks, wait ’til the real style 
show starts... . No less attention is 
being paid to men than to materials. 
The science of human relations and 
capabilities in respect to jobs has 
been given a boost by wartime 
studies of manpower. Mr. Jolley’s 
committee gives the gas industry an 
ace in the hole by providing job 
classification methods that will do 
much to eliminate labor friction and 
put the returning serviceman in a 
job he likes and wants. . . . Two 
of the ablest authorities in the in- 
dustry bring house heating into 
sharp focus. Hall Henry starts an 
invaluable four-part study which 
goes deeply into fundamental eco- 
nomic factors influencing the indus- 
try’s acceptance of this load. “Pres” 
Morehouse gives cogent proof of 
the flexibility of gas which guar- 
antees consumer acceptance. 
This month we salute the Insur- 
ance Committee whose achievement- 
studded record is reviewed by ]. G. 
Reese, one of the founders. 
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JAMES M. BEALL, Editor 


Gas Industry Program Under Way 


) LANS for the prompt initiation of the gas industry’s 


new research and promotional program were made at 
a meeting March 8 of the special committee which will ad- 
minister the funds raised by subscription of gas companies 
throughout the United States and Canada. At this first meet- 
ing since the fund was raised, it was reported that the finan- 
cial goal of $1,400,000 had been passed and that additional 
funds were forthcoming. 

Following a discussion of the ownership and use of any 
patents that might result from the research projects under- 
taken, particularly in the field of gas production, recommen- 
dations of various committees as to initial expenditures were 
reviewed and certain allocations of funds were made. Ernest 
R. Acker, chairman of the Special Committee on Gas Industry 
Research and Promotional Plan, presided at the meeting 
which was held at A. G. A. Headquarters in New York City. 

Special attention was paid to gasification research projects 
now under way or contemplated at the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology at Chicago. The projects authorized upon recom- 
mendations of the Manufactured Gas Department's Gas Pro- 
duction Research Committee, P. T. Dashiell, chairman, in- 
clude: Gasification of Light Hydrocarbons and of Higher 
Hydrocarbons; Analysis of Present Equipment and Processes ; 


_ Reactions between Oxygen, Steam and Carbon; and Sulfur 


Removal. The project on oxygen reactions was tentatively 
approved subject to final disposition. 

Recommendations of the Coordinating Committee on Re- 
search, E. P. Noppel, chairman, covering Domestic Gas, In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas, and General Technical Re- 
search Projects to be completed or undertaken during the 
Association year ending Sept. 30, 1945 were approved as 
submitted by Mr. Noppel’s committee. Among the projects 
reported were: 


_ Domestic Gas Utilization 

| Basic domestic gas research projects on cooking, water 
| heating, gas burners and central gas space heating, which 
| have been set up on a continuing basis from year to year 





and assigned to the A. G. A. Testing Laboratories, will be 
continued on an accelerated basis. In addition, the Com- 
mittee on Domestic Gas Research proposes to conduct addi- 
tional research projects on pilot design, construction and 
performance ; gas-operated summer-winter hookups; home 
humidity control and possibilities of developing an all-pur- 
pose gas cooking machine. The latter projects are being in- 
vestigated but have not been included in the recommended 
program at the present time. 


Industrial and Commercial Gas Utilization 


Active projects in this category which will be continued 
include: 
Research in Controlled Vacuum Heat-Treating 
The Application of Forced Combustion to Commercial Cook- 
ing and Baking 
Investigation of Plug-in Flexible Connections for Gas Ap- 
pliances 
Development of Patch-type Counter Toaster* 
Improvement in Non-ferrous Metal Melting through the 
Application of Direct Radiant Heat* 
* Temporarily inactive 
Subject to further investigation of facilities and develop- 
ment of detailed working outlines, the Research Coordinat- 
ing Committee has approved projects in (1) Advanced 
studies in high speed direct heat-treating, and (2) Studies 
of various heat rays for transmitting heat and penetrating 
materials, both high and low temperatures. Funds will be 
requested for these projects later. 


Gas Summer Air Conditioning 


Funds for air conditioning research were allocated to com- 
plete a survey of water problems encountered with gas equip- 
ment and to participate in cooperative research in pressure 
losses in air ducts. The latter project is expected to establish 
reliable data on friction losses through air distribution ducts 
and fittings commonly used in domestic and small commer- 


| @ Opposite: Veteran gas man at work—This character study by Harold Gleason, display manager of the Boston Consolidated 
q Company, shows John McKenna, expert tinsmith who has been employed in the company’s meter shop for 40 years. 











cial air conditioning systems. It will be 
conducted by the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


General Technical Research 
Included among the approved projects 
in this field are: 


Investigation of Controlling and Gaug- 
ing Combination Wells 

Investigation of Natural Gas Hydrates 

Completion of Mixed Gas Research and 
Development of Standard Test Burners 

Organic Sulfur Research 

Iron Corrosion Fellowship 


Some of this work is being conducted 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, part at 
the A. G. A. Laboratories and the In- 
stitute of Gas Technology, while the 
corrosion fellowship covers work under 
way at Rutgers University. 


National Advertising 

Expanded national advertising plans, 
covering both the domestic and indus- 
trial and commercial campaigns, were 
approved as submitted by H. Carl Wolf, 
chairman of the National Advertising 
Committee. 


Quarterly Progress Report 

It was decided that the Committees 
conducting research and promotional 
work underwritten from the new Re- 
search and Promotional Fund should 


provide the Special Committee with quar- 
terly reports on progress made in their 
activities and expenditures as an aid to 
the Special Committee in meeting its 
responsibilities to companies contribut- 
ing to the Plan. 


Promotion 

Chairman Acker announced that mem- 
bership of the new Promotional Com- 
mittee had been selected and that D. A. 
Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas, had accepted the chair- 
manship. This committee will meet 
shortly to lay out a program and to fa- 
cilitate the employment of a promo- 
tional director at A. G. A. headquar- 
ters. 


Funds to be Audited 


The committee unanimously decided 
to make arrangements for the Associa- 
tion’s auditors to make an annual audit 
of the receipts and disbursements made 
during the operation of the plan. 

It is now planned that the Special 
Committee will hold regular quarterly 
meetings for the purpose of consider- 
ing progress to date in the activities 
which it has authorized and for the fur- 
ther purpose of considering any recom- 
mendations that may be submitted for 
additional activities to be financed from 
the new fund. 


Last Gas-Making Plant in Manhattan 
Shuts Down after Colorful History 


FTER manufacturing gas on Manhattan 
Island for 120 years, Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York March 1 shut 
down the last remaining facilities for making 
gas in the borough—the O'Connell plant on 
a site stretching from 20th Street to 22nd 
Street and from 1st Avenue to the East River 
Drive, which has been purchased by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for a 
postwar housing development. Manhattan 
consumers will continue to be served by the 
Astoria and Hunts Point plants, two of the 
world’s largest and most modern works, 
which now carry the major part of the sys- 
tem’s load, and the Ravenswood and Pelham 
works which, like the O’Connell plant, serve 
as standby facilities for periods of great 
demand. , 

With the passing of the O’Connell plant, 
which went into operation early in 1849, will 
go one of New York’s unique institutions, 
the gas house district, famous in Manhattan 
song and story for more than a century. Re- 


minders of the familiar scene will remain 
for some time after the Edison Company 
has vacated the manufacturing works because 
the two gas holders and pumping equipment 
will be in use until late in the year. 

The O'Connell plant received its name in 
1929, a year after the death of one of its 
employees. John O'Connell was eighty-nine 
years old when he died and had worked the 
last seventy-two of them at the Twenty- 
first Street plant. His home was in the gas- 
house district, and his ten children were born 
there. As the legend goes, he only ventured 
outside the district five times after his arrival 
there as a boy of seventeen, fresh from Ire- 
land. 

Much of the history of gas manufacture in 
this country was written in the developments 
at the O'Connell plant, oldest remaining 
plant in the New York area and the last of 
the gas works which were taken ov-r by 
Consolidated Gas Company in the 1884 mer- 
ger. O'Connell was the New York Gas 
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Light Company's second plant, the first works 
having been at Hester and Centre Streets, 
and at its inception the custom of carrying 
live coals from an older plant to light the 
fires of a new one was established. Each 
plant since that time has been put into oper. 
ation by coals from another plant to carry op 
the tradition of the “‘fires that never go out.” 

Whale and other fish oils, as well as rosig, 
had been the fuel used by the New York 
Gas Light Company until the building of 
the O'Connell plant. Then, for the new 
works, the directors turned to imported coals 
from Liverpool and Newcastle, which pro. 
duced gas at less cost and therefore enabled 
the company to reduce its rates. 

In the early days of the 21st Street plant 
nearby residents were fascinated by the giant 
telescopic gas holder which alternately rose 
and subsided within its iron framework. The 
practice of housing gas holders inside brick 
buildings had originated in England and been 
copied in this country and it was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century that the need 
for larger containers brought adoption of the 
outdoor type, which appeared so strange to 
the passersby. 

At the time of retiring its gas-making 
equipment, O'Connell plant had a capacity 
of 38,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day, with 
storage capacity of 9,000,000 cubic feet. 


Associations 


@To meet its postwar problems British 
industry should be organized through 
trade associations which could advise 
and cooperate with the government, ac- 
cording to a report of a committee of the 
Federation of British Industries under 
the chairmanship of Sir Charles Bruce- 
Gardner. The report assumes that cer- 
tain government controls, especially over 
imports and exports, will have to be 
continued for a time, and that these con- 
trols may be extended unless industry 
itself take steps to organize for the tasks 
necessarily in the national interest, to 
balance Britain’s international account 
and achieve full employment. 

Some of the functions of trade as 
sociations advocated in the report are: 
to act as the official channel of com- 
munication between the industry and the 
government; to assist in solving the prob- 
lems that arise when production and 
consumption get out of step; to main- 
tain and regulate fair trade practices; 
to enable the industry to negotiate on 
equal terms with foreign competitors; 
to encourage individual and promote 
cooperative research; to establish ef- 
ficient and uniform methods of cost at 
counting; to promote standardization of 
products and parts wherever suitable; 
to promote the technical and general 
knowledge of those engaged in the in- 
dustry; to improve service to the com 
sumer and quality, design, and methods 
of production. 
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Does He Fit the Job? 


An illuminating report of the Job Analysis Committee which 


gives well-defined information on job classification methods 


BY C. C. JOLLEY, Chairman 
D. L. SEDGWICK 
H. F. VOERTMAN 


HY job analysis? Why job de- 

scriptions? Why job ratings? 
In order to appreciate our present think- 
ing about these subjects, let us look back 
a few years and review some of the 
major events that started industry to be 
concerned about manpower and man- 
power problems. 

In 1940, the Selective Service Act 
was enacted and industry was immedi- 
ately faced with a personnel problem. 
The Selective Service Act at the time of 
its inception did not seem to be too 
severe and industry was agreeable in 
meeting its demands. However, soon 
after the passing of this act we realized 
we were just beginning a new era; war 
was declared and Selective Service was 
called upon to build an army much big- 
ger than our country had ever known. 

The building of this huge army and 
navy was a two-fold manpower problem. 
Men were required for the armed forces 
and industry was called upon to expand 
its resources to attain unheard of pro- 
duction schedules. 

Needless to say, the word manpower 
was heard in every conference, over the 
tadio, and in all our newspapers. Every- 
body started thinking about men and 





Presented at the Midwest Personnel Confer- 
ence of the American Gas Association, held 
March 8 at Kansas City, Missouri. Chairman of 
the conference was R. B. Harkins, Personnel 
Director, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
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jobs. Deferments, Manning Tables, re- 
placement schedules, women in indus- 
try, training programs were only a few 
of the problems confronting industry. 
All of these problems had to be handled 
efficiently and as quickly as possible; 
therefore, men in industry soon realized 
that it would be impossible to plan efh- 
ciently without an over-all study of their 
particular manpower problems. 

The first experience with job descrip- 
tions and job analysis for many indus- 
tries came with the Affidavit ‘“Occupa- 
tional Classification,” more commonly 
referred to as application for draft de- 
ferment. This form supplied by the 
draft boards was tossed around by the 
legal departments for a while, then 
operating departments, but soon found 
its place in the personnel department, 
or in many cases a department designed 
to handle Selective Service and man- 
power problems entirely. 

One of the first questions asked on 
this application for deferment was 
“Title of the Job’; next, “‘state his 
Classification’ and next, “Describe the 
duties actually performed.” I am sure all 
of us can be amused with our early ex- 
perience in filing applications for draft 
deferments. After several months’ expe- 
rience we stopped glorifying the indi- 
vidual and talked in specific terms which 
could be understood by the draft boards. 

The filing of manning tables and re- 
placement schedules required close study 
of the over-all organization and_ this 
work could not have been accomplished 
without some pretense of job analysis 
and job descriptions. 

Another important influence that has 
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affected the thinking of many of us is 
the increased unionization of industry. 
Any company having had the experience 
of negotiating a union contract will ap- 
preciate the value of well-defined job 
descriptions and job ratings. It should 
be most embarrassing for a company to 
concede to its union that some jobs are 
underpaid and others inequalities exist 
between jobs of equal status and pay. 
It is much better to have met such ad- 
justments before entering negotiations. 
Furthermore, the administration of a 
union contract will be much easier if 
you have a well-defined path of pro- 
motion and definite policies of upgrad- 
ing and transfers. These policies should 
be backed with appropriate job ratings 
and job descriptions. 

Another advantage of job ratings and 
job descriptions will be in our postwar 
planning and current return of the men 
in the armed forces. Many men will re- 
turn to us with five years’ experience, 
some of which may be closely related 
with his civilian experience. The War 
Manpower Commission is aware of this 
and have prepared an occupational dic- 
tionary listing the job descriptions as 
an aid in placing military personnel in 
civilian jobs. 

Quoting from a paper “Job Classi- 
fication Under Cost Reduction” by A. L. 


C. C. Jolley 


Kress, industrial relations consultant, 

appearing in Productions Series No. «| 

159 of the American Management As- A 

sociation : i 
“I should like to urge that job rating and 

job classification have a definite place in the 

postwar picture. Certainly you are going to 

need them more than ever when the wraps 








are taken off the wage and salary stabiliza- 
tion program and you find yourself sitting 
across the table bargaining on your rate struc- 
ture. Only when you have all the facts about the 
jobs in your plant and can discuss them ef- 
fectively, can you expect to hold up your 
end in the negotiations. 

And there is still another field in which I 
suggest that you should be prepared. You 
should think out the policy of your company 
on arbitration of wages and job classification 
in the future. From everything I have seen, 
I am satisfied that job rating and job classi- 
fication are here to stay; that many companies 
have had to adopt them in order to meet the 
requirements of either the Treasury or the 
War Labor Board for wage or salary admin- 
istration purposes. Certainly it would be a 
great mistake if companies did not salvage 
those tools and put them to use in their post- 
war operations.” 

The foregoing is a resumé of observa- 
tions while attending various manpower 
conferences, personnel conferences and 
other industrial conferences during the 
past four years. There has been a defi- 


nite trend in industry, especially the gas 





industry to become more personnel 
minded. We have been slow in realizing 
the importance of written policies per- 
taining to employment, seniority, sick 
benefits, insurance, and many conditions 
that might affect employees. 

Our current subject “Job Analysis 
and Job Rating’’ can well be considered 
a part of our employee relations and will 
pay dividends if given the proper place 
in our personnel program. In order that 
we may have a common ground for dis- 
cussion, your committee has prepared 
the following outline to bring out the 
fundamental difference in these sub- 
jects: 


Job Analysis 


1. Job analysis is a prerequisite to scien- 
tific job rating; it precedes the writing of job 
descriptions and job specifications. 


2. Accurate job analysis will include not 
only a careful enumeration of the require- 
ments of the job itself, but also a careful 
naming of the job. 

3. Scientific job analysis usually includes 
methods study and occasionally motion and 
time study. 

4. Job analysis may be made for the pur- 
pose of improving operations, or in connec- 
tion with establishing time values for rate 
setting or production control. 

5. Many institutions have 
without job rating. 

6. There may be two types of job analysis: 

(a) The carefully constructed analysis 
with a complete study of methods. 

(b) The other is designed primarily for 
use of the personnel department. The job 
analysis used by the personnel man in pre- 
paring his job descriptions must include those 
items that are pertinent to proper job rat- 
ing, although may not be as detailed as the 
methods study. 

7. Usually the immediate result of job 
analysis is job description or job specifica- 
tions. 


job analysis 


Job Description 


1. Job description is a written record of 
the duties, responsibilities, conditions and 
requirements of a particular job. Here again 
the job description is concerned with the job 
and not the individual. 

2. Job description is a condensed picture 
of the organization in terms of the factors 
that affect the worker. It is not ordinarily a 
record of detail. 

3. Job description is to be used in estab- 
lishing a mutual understanding between the 
department chief and the personnel manager 
with reference to the duties of the organiza- 
tion and the kind of person needed to per- 
form those duties. 

4. Job description is used in acquainting 
the new employee with the nature of the 
work to which he is to be assigned and select 
persons for the position both from without 
the organization and by transfers, and in 
setting the salary at limits for the occupa- 
tion and in evaluating its importance to the 
organization in dollars and cents. The job 
classifications should be prepared by a per- 
son fully familiar with the job who avails 
himself of all the facts and essential informa- 
tion, much of which must come from the 
worker himself. 


Job Rating or Job Evaluation 
(Used interchangeably) 


1. Job rating is the operation of evaluating 
a particular job in relation to other jobs either 
within or without an organization, in their 
relative difficulty and importance. 

2. Job rating is concerned with the re- 
quirements of the job itself and not the de- 
gree with which an individual meets these 
requirements. 

3. Job rating is undertaken primarily to 
discover the relative requirements of the re- 
spective jobs within the plant, to enable 
management to evaluate its present wages 
paid for the respective job and to aid man- 
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agement in correcting any inequalities that 
may be found. 
4. There are two types of job rating plans: 


Ist—The ranking, classification or grading 
system 

The ranking or grading system arranges 
every job in the plant in some order, usually 
from the job with maximum requirements 
down to the simplest. In many cases key jobs 
that are known throughout the plant are 
rated first, the other job compared and rated 
accordingly. Grading the jobs in this manner 
should ignore the qualifications of the person 
filling the job, as the ranking is of the job 
and not the worker. The particular worker 





may have qualifications that are higher than 
those required for the job. 


2nd—The Point Rating Plans 

(a) The point rating systems of job evalua- 
tion may differ in many details, they are all 
based upon the theory that it is possible to 
assign points to the respective factors con- 
sidered pertinent in evaluating the individual 
job and that the sum of these points will give 
an index of the relative significance of the jobs 
being rated. 

(b) It would be possible to use the point 
system without careful analysis and job de- 
scriptions. 

(c) Although the various point systems 
use slightly different factors for evaluating 
the job, most of them include the following 
five items: 

1. Mental requirements 

2. Physical requirements 

3. Skill 

4. Responsibility 

5. Job or working conditions 


The number of points assigned to each 
item will also vary. 

5. Job rating is particularly helpful im 
establishing rates for new jobs. 

6. Job rating is a valuable tool in estab 
lishing lines of promotion. 

7. Job rating has the same relative ad- 
vantages for salaried positions as for the 
hourly or so-called field jobs. 

8. When jobs are accurately rated and 
wage rates are set for the jobs, that are 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Economics of Gas House Heating 


Fundamental factors to be considered when analyzing the heating load and data 


on the selection of the most economical gas production methods for supplying it 


The following study, to be presented in the A. G. A. MONTHLY in four 
parts, covers certain fundamental factors which should be considered in 
a study of the Economics of Heating and the selection of the most eco- 
nomical gas production methods for supplying the heating load. 


Part | deals with the development of a simple formula for the deter- 
mination of the overall unit cost per M.C.F. of making gas for different 
load factor conditions. This formula enables a quick determination of that 
“load factor” at which one gas process is more economical than another. 


Part Il presents a comprehensive analysis of the load characteristics of 
the heating load. This study brings out the relation of the annual load to 
certain segments of the daily peaks. A basis for determining the load fac- 
tor at different segments of the peaks is given. Case studies for several 
sections of the country are included. 


Part Ill gives an application study of the formula developed in Part | 
and the load characteristics of Part Il. This study shows how to apply the 
data developed in Part | and Il. 


Part IV. In this section a few typical gas companies are used to show 
the application of the fundamental factors (previously developed and dis- 
cussed) to actual company conditions. The investments for the most eco- 
nomical processes are developed for 10° saturation of house ‘heating. 
This part of the report advances the study another step in the overall 
consideration of the economics of heating. 











BY HALL M. HENRY* 


Director of Gas Operations, Negea 
Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 


PART | 


N the course of developing the rela- 

tive costs of supplying the peaks of 
heating load with gas produced by dif- 
ferent methods the following formula 
was evolved. 

This formula is based on the well- 
known fact that the relation of the an- 
nual load to the peak day or annual 
load factor is a major determining fac- 
tor in any consideration of the relative 
costs of supplying the heating load by 
different means. For instance, if the ra- 
tio of the annual load to the daily load is 365 to 1, we 
have a 100% load factor and a plant which is economical 
for this type of load may be more expensive than some other 
kind of plant when it is necessary to supply a load with a 
ratio of say 10 to 1 or an annual load factor of about 3%. 

Let's take an example as to how the formula was developed: 


Hall M. Henry 


We Have the Following Assumptions: 


Peak degree-day day 77 
Annual degree days per season 6801 (10 years average) 
Maximum 10-year average degree-day day 46 
Season degree-days for days above 46 degree-day day 234 





> s . . 
¢ Chairman, Market and Economic Research Group of the American 
as Association’s Committee on Postwar Planning. 
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10 20 a0 40 50 60 70 
VALUE OF “L” 
Overall cost of gas using different methods of manufacture for 
varying annual load conditions 
W 1—Water Gas—$100 Per M.C.F. & 30¢ Gas 
W2—Water Gas— 150 Per M.C.F. & 30¢ Gas 
W3—Water Gas— 200 Per M.C.F. & 30¢ Gas 
HPi—Hydrogen Water Gas—$40 Per M.C.F.—5¢/gal. 
HP4—Hydrogen Water Gas—$40 Per M.C.F.—8¢/gal. 
HBi—Hydrogen Water Gas—$40 Per M.C.F.—5¢/gal. 
HB4—Hydrogen Water Gas—$40 Per M.C.F.—8¢/gal. 
P1—Propane-Air—$5.00 Per M.C.F.—5¢/gal. 
P4—Propane-Air—$5.00 Per M.C.F.—8¢/gal. 
Bi—Propane-Air—$5.00 Per M.C.F.—5¢/gal. 
B4—Propane-Air—$5.00 Per M.C.F.—8¢/gal. 
Cost per M.C.F. daily capacity for water gas plant $100.00 
Holder cost per M.C.F. gas made from water gas plant $ .30 
Cost per M.C.F. (540 B.t.u. equivalent) for propane 
storage tanks’ $ 1.90 
Cost per M.C.F. daily capacity propane-air diluting 
equipment and miscellaneous items 5.007 
Cost per gallon for propane .08 
Gallons/M.C.F. of 540 B.t.u. equivalent 6 
Assume 30 cu.ft./degree-day for a heating customer 





ner 


1 Based on assumed cost of $8000 for 25,000 gal. tank completely in- 
$8000 
25000 
gas—the cost per M.C.F. is 6 X 32 = $1.92 and we have used $1.90. 

2 This $5.00 per M.C.F. of daily capacity is based on a 6,000 M.C.F. 
per day diluting and mixing unit. No building included. The cost per 
M.C.F. of daily capacity would have to be determined by each company. 


stalled or equal to = 32c/gal. and @ 6 gal./M.C.F. of 540 B.t.u. 
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The problem is to determine whether carburetted water 
gas or propane-air would be more economical to use for the 
heating loads on days with more than 46 degree days. 


Our peak day would be on a 77 degree-day day and will be equal 
to the load represented by the degree days above 46 on this day 
or (77 — 46) equals 31 degree days and we must have equipment 
capable of supplying this peak load resulting from 31 degree days. 
The cu.ft. of gas required on peak day* = 31 X 30 = 930 cu.ft. The 
annual load for the days with more than 46 degree-days will be 
234 X 30 = 7020 cu-ft. 

Now let us see what the overall costs will be for water gas vs. 
propane. (For the moment we are not concerned with whether from 
an appliance performance viewpoint we can use the quantity of pro- 
pane which will be needed on the peak days.) 


Our Investment Costs Will Be 

Water Gas 

230 $100 = $93.00 

1000 
Propane 

. 7020 ., 

Storage —— X $1.90 = $13.34 

1000 
(Note: We have assumed sufficient storage tanks to take care of 

the entire season without the necessity of obtaining propane during 
the winter months.) 


on 
Diluting equipment, etc. nl X $5.00 = $4.65 
1000 


Total Propane Investment $17.99 
Interest Charges @ 13% 
Water Gas $93.X.13 = 
Propane $17.99 X .13 = 


Yo 
> \O 


-_ 
NN 


An 


Cost of Gas 


. ee 
Water Gas ——— $0.30 = $2.106 
1000 
7020 r 7" re e a 
Propane - < (6 Gal. * 8¢) = $3.3 
1000 


Hence total costs = Water Gas = $12.09 + $2.106 = $14.196 
= Propane =$ 2.34+ $3.37 =—$ 5.71 


Or Costs per M.C.F. of Annual Peak Load Are 


Water Gas 514.196 __ $2.022 
7.02 M.C.F. 
. $5.71 
Propane Ga pone St SO.855 
° * 502 MCF. 


Now let us assign letters to these factors and place them in a 
formula. 
Let A = Total overall annual cost 
U = Overall cost per M.C.F. of annual load 
D = Number of degree days to be provided for on the peak 
day 
Ds = Number of annual degree days corresponding to the 
peak daily degree days 
P = Unit plant cost per M.C.F. of daily manufacturing ca- 


pacity 
Si. = Unit cost per M.C.F. of storage capacity (propane or 
butane ) 
‘ , ‘ Storage tanks in gals. 
g = Factor which is the ratio of - 


Annual use in gals. i 

C =Consumption per degree-day 

F = Annual fixed charges 

G = Gallons of liquid hydrocarbon fuel per M.C.F. of gas 


* Here we have assumed the gas consumption on a peak day will be 
the same per degree-day as for the season average. 

*No labor, maintenance or steam costs have been considered as these 
are difficult to predict for the conditions outlined. They should be in- 
cluded in a final comparison and after a study of the local personnel 
situation, and steam costs. 
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R = Price per gallon 
H = Holder cost of the gas 
For liquid gas H = GR + labor and maintenance and 
steam costs per M.C.F. 
L = Annual load to daily or - 


Investment Costs and Fixed Charges on Same 
(1) The daily demand is D X C (or in above was 31 X 30 = 930) 


DXxC 
1000 


(2) The Plant Investment cost is x P (or an example 


shown for 





Water Gas (+ X 30 4 $100 ) 
1000 


Da x C ~~ Se. 
1000 








(3) The Storage Investment cost is ( )e (or an ex. 


234 X 30 X $1.75 
1000 





ample shown for Propane ( 


) x1 
(g) is equal to 1 as we have assumed storage is equal to the 
annual use, or total investment is the sum of (2) and (3). 


DXCxP+DaxCxX S 
1000 





(31 X 30 X 5.00 + 234 & 30 X 1.90) 
1000 _ 





1000 
or .13 ( = aes | 
1000 


(4) The Finance Charges F (PAH acs) 


The Cost of the Gas Produced: 
($s) DaXCxXH 
1000 








= Annual cost of the gas made, or 


(234 & 30 X .30) 
1000 


for Water Gas 





The overall cost of the gas then is 4 + 5 or 





(6) F (DCP + DaCS.g) 4 DaCH _ 
1000 1000 
A (Total Annual Cost of Peak Load Gas) 


We can take out C_ then we have 
(7) C (F(DP + DaS.g) + DaH) 


é ia =A 
1000 


The cost (U) per M.C.F. of annual peak load is 7 divided by 
DaC 


1000 
or 
,_  C(F(DP + DaS.g) + DaH) 
ere ae and clearing we have 
eae. come, earing we 
1000 
(0) U= FUDP+DaSig) + Dat 
os Da 


For purposes of determining the economics of different methods 
of manufacturing gas for various annual use of the maximum day 
we can simplify the above formula; for instance, Equation 9 can be 
written 


(10) UDa = F(DP + DaSrg) + DaH 
Now let us divide both sides of the equation in 10 by D—thus 


(11) UDa _ p (DP + DaSig) + Da 
“D D D D 
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(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


Th 
on th 
degre 
in the 
per d 
part ¢ 


(16) 


where 
the c 

Sin 
the n 
we sl 


ISS 








le 





(12) or Us 





D (F(P + DaSig) + DaH) 
Da D D 


(13) Now 22 = L the ratio of the 


Annual Degree Days to the Peak Daily Degree Days and sub- 


stituting L for pa 


Our formula becomes 
(4) U= ic (F(P + LSig) + LH) or 


as) U= FP + Fig +H 


Thus far we have assumed that the consumption per degree-day 
on the peak design day would be the same as the consumption per 
degree-day for the entire season. Should it be desirable to reflect 
in the formula any differences that might exist in the gas usage 
per degree-day we can do so by applying a factor “t” to the first 
part of the equation in No. 15 and our formula then becomes: 


(16) U= FPt + FSig + H 

L 
where “t” is the ratio of the annual consumption per degree-day to 
the consumption per degree-day for the peak designed day. 


Since we have introduced the factor “t’’ in this equation under 
the next heading where we assign values to the different factors 


we should add the factor “t’’ = 1. 
Now let's take our previous example and apply in the formula 
L = 34 = 7.55 
31 
F = 13% or .13 
P = $100 for Water Gas 
P = $5.00 for Propane 
S.= $1.90 for Propane = 0 for Water Gas 
g=1 


H = .30 for Water Gas 


H =GR = 6 X 8 = .48 for Propane (Exclusive of labor, main- 
tenance and steam costs) 


Now substituting the above in our formula we have 


Overall Cost per M.C.F. for Water Gas 


.13 (100) 
U> ——_ + 0 +-..36 
7.33 sales 
v= aa + .30 = $1.722 + .30 = $2.022 per M.C.F. 
It is clear that for given values of F — P and H the determina- 


tion of the overall costs per M.C.F. for different load factors can be 
determined by dividing the different values of L into the product of 
FP and adding to the value of H. 


In the above equation the value of FP is $13 which is fixed for 
the assumed unit plant and finance charge—likewise is the value of 
H. Hence to determine the overall unit cost per M.C.F. for gas 
made in a plant which costs $100 per M.C.F. of daily capacity and 
has a holder cost of $.30 per M.C.F. divide 13 by different values 


of L and add to .30 or U = $15 + .30. 


L 


Overall Costs per M.C.F. for Propane (Exclusive of labor, mainte- 
nance and steam costs) 
ua :13.X $5.00 
ta 


U= 8 4 gp ee 8 47 
75 75 


+ (.13 X $1.90) + .48 


U= .0866 + .727 = $0.813 


Here our formula for the assumed propane plant and storage in- 
vestment costs and unit fuel and fixed charges becomes— 


65 
v=. Se By 
L a 
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It is evident the final formula is much simpler than the original 
and that once we have determined on certain values for F -P—S,z 
and H it is a simple matter to determine the overall cost per M.C.F. 
for peak load gas for varying values of L by merely assigning differ- 
ent values to L and solving for U. Having determined these values 
we can plot a curve for each kind of gas for the assumed values 
and from these we can see which kind of gas is the most economical 
for a given value of L or ratio of annual load to daily peak. 


Let us work out the value of U for the following values of L 
L= 5-10-15 — 20-25 — 30 —40- 50-60-70 and for the fol- 
lowing values for the other components of the equation 


F = 13% or .13 for all gases 
t = 1 for all gases 


Water Gas 
P = $100 — $150 — $200 
H = $ .25-$ .30-$ .40 


Liquefied Hydro Carbons 
P = $5.00 and $40 
St = $1.75 for propane and $0.88 for butane 
g =1 
R = $.05 — $.06 — $.07 —- $.08 per gallon 
G =6 gallons per M.C.F. for propane and 5.5 for butane 
H =RG - 30 - 36 — 42 - 48¢/M.C.F. of 540 B.t.u. 


See Table I and Curve I for the different values of “U” under 
various assumptions. The cost used herein are illustrative rather 
than typical. Each company must supply their own cost factors. 


Using the above assumptions and the equations we arrive at the 
overall costs per M.C.F. as shown in Table I. 
TABLE | 
OVERALL COST PER M.C.F. FOR THE UNIT COSTS SHOW 








CARBURETTED WATER GAS: t=1 
































Unit Plant Cost $100 $150 $200 
Holder Cost 25 30 35 25 30 35 25 30 35 
L= § 2.85 2.90 2.95 4.15 4.20 4.25 5.45 5.50 5.55 
10 1.55 1.60 1.65 2.30 2:29 2.00 2.85 2.90 2.95 
15 S.a2 O.82 4.28 1.55 1.60 1.65 1.98 2.03 2.08 
20 0.90 0.95 1.00 1.29 1.238 1.33 1.53 1.60 1.65 
25 0.77 0.82 0.87 1.03 1.08 1.13 1.29 1.34 1.39 
30 0.68 0.73 0.78 0.90 0.95 1.00 1.642 0.30 S608 
40 0.58 0.63 0.68 0.74 0.79 0.84 0.90 0.95 1.00 
50 0.51 0.56 0.61 0.64 0.69 0.74 0.77 0.82 0.87 
60 0.47 0.52 0.57 0.58 0.63 0.68 0.68 9.73 0.78 
70 0.44 0.49 0.54 0.53 0.58 0.63 0.62 0.67 0.72 
PROPANE: Su = $1.75 G =6 g=1 t=4 
Hydro-Carbon Water Gas 
Propane-Air Process 
Unit Plant Cost $5.00 $40.00 
Cost /Gal. Propane 5c 6c 7c 8c 5c 6c 7c 8c 
L= § 66 .72 .78 84 1.57 1.63 1.69 1.75 
10 595 .66 72 78 1.05 1.11 1.17 1.23 
15 57 .63 69 75 0.88 0.94 1.00 1.06 
20 .56 -62 68 74 0.79 0.85 0.91 0.97 
25 .55 .61 67 73 0.74 0.80 0.86 0.92 
30 55 .61 67 73 0.70 0.76 0.82 0.88 
40 .54 .60 66 72 0.66 0.72 0.78 0.84 
50 54 .60 66 72 0.63 0.69 0.75 0.81 
60 54 .60 66 72 0.62 0.68 0.74 0.80 
70 54 .60 66 72 9.60 0.66 0.72 0.78 
BUTANE: St =0.88/M.C.F. G=5.5 g=1 t=! 
Unit Plant Cost $5.00 $40.00 
Butane Cents/Gal. 5c 6c 7c 8c 5c 6c 7c 8c 
L= § 52 .57 .63 68 1.44 1.49 1.55 1.60 
10 .45 .50 one 62 0.91 0.97 1.02 1.08 
15 .43 .49 .54 69 0.74 0.79 0.85 0.90 
20 -42 -48 ao 58 0.65 0.71 0.76 0.82 
25 .42 47 oad 58 0.60 0.66 0.71 0.77 
30 .41 47 Ja 57 0.56 0.61 0.67 0.72 
35 .41 46 sae 57 0.54 0 59 0.65 0.70 
40 -41 46 .52 57 0.52 0.58 0.63 0.69 
45 -41 46 | 56 0.50 0.56 0.61 0.67 
50 40 46 oat 56 0.49 0.55 0.60 0.66 
40 -46 oan 56 0.48 0.54 0.59 0.64 
70 40 45 51 56 46 0.52 0.57 0.63 
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Kitchen 
Ventilation 


Research 


Preliminary findings of A. G. A. 
Laboratories throw new light 
on problem of eliminating all 
excess heat and cooking odors 


BY LEON OURUSOFF* 
and 


R. C. GREGGT 


ie present building trend is to- 
ward greater numbers of small 
homes with correspondingly compact 
kitchens. In keeping with modern gas 
appliance design and to take full ad- 
vantage of reduced space, the entire 
kitchen is being modernized in appear- 
ance and utility. To coordinate these 
trends into a harmonious unit, the Co- 
ordinated Gas Kitchen Committee of 
the American Gas Association has ini- 
tiated a cooperative program now under 
way, participated in by gas appliance 
manufacturers, gas utilities and manu- 
facturers of kitchen cabinets, sinks and 
other related accessories. These inter- 
ested groups have united to develop as 
far as possible the standardization of 
various kitchen components and to pro- 
mote the “New Freedom Gas Kitchen” 
with the ultimate objective of providing 
American homes with coordinated, com- 
fortable, clean and efficient kitchens. 

In addition to the standardization of 
dimensions and promotional phases of 
this program, attention is being given to 
the important feature of kitchen ventila- 
tion. The need for advancement in that 
technique has been intensified by the 
necessity of keeping abreast with mod- 
ern concepts of kitchen design requir- 
ing something better than the use of un- 
sightly canopy hoods or conventional 

Prepared for presentation at A. G. A. Tech- 
nical Conference on Domestic Gas Research. 

*Member, Technical Advisory Subcommittee 
Project No. 1, Domestic Gas Cooking Research. 


7 Assistant Chief Research Engineer, Ameri- 
can Gas Association Testing Laboratories. 









Fig. 1. General view of test assembly showing cabinet-type hood with openings (not shown) 
on bottom of center portion of cabinet structure directly above range 











Fig. 2. General view showing wall-type hood with openings directly above back splash 


ventilating fans installed in the wall. 
Recognizing the need for a scientific 
study of this problem, the American Gas 
Association Technical Advisory Sub- 
committee for Project No. 1, Domestic 
Gas Cooking Research, recommended to 
the Association’s Committee on Domes- 
tic Gas Research that the domestic gas 
research program be expanded to cover 
a study of the fundamentals of kitchen 
ventilation together with the explora- 
tion of possibilities for effective and co- 
ordinated ventilating assemblies. This 
recommendation was accepted and ap- 
proved by the Committee on Domestic 
Gas Research and the project was as- 
signed to the American Gas Associa- 
tion Testing Laboratories in May, 1944. 

Studies to date have entailed removal 
of excess heat, moisture and cooking 
odors resulting from operation of the 
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domestic gas range. Other phases of 
kitchen ventilation as related to removal 
of grease and to the operation of gas 
refrigerators have been started recently. 

A typical test assembly is shown in 
Fig. 1. It will be noted that the gas 
range is placed between two standard- 
sized kitchen cabinets. The hood lo- 
cated above the range is adjustable in 
height (for purposes of test) and con- 
forms to the general cabinet design. It 
is connected to a rectangular duct at the 
top. In the normal installation, space 
above the cabinet is unusable because of 
its height above the floor. In a practical 
application, the exhaust blower could 
be incorporated in the cabinet above 
the range as a unit assembly or placed 
near the exhaust outlet. As this style 
of ventilating hood, which for conven- 
ience may be designated as the cabinet 
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Fig. 3. Essential dimensions of canopy type 
ventilating hood 


hood, indicated great possibilities 
from the standpoint of appearance and 
standardization of assembly, an exten- 
sive investigation of its performance 
under various conditions was conducted. 
The performance of two other types of 
ventilating hoods was also studied. 
These were a modified wall-type hood 
and a full canopy-type hood shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3, respectively. 

All three types of hoods were con- 
nected to a cage-type blower capable of 
exhausting air at any desired rate up to 
900 cfm. Efficiency of heat removal 
from the kitchen was determined from 
the quantity of air discharged and the 
temperature rise in the exhaust duct 
above the average room temperature. 

Heat removal with the cabinet-type 
hood was studied to determine the effect 
of height of its inlet above the range 
top and the area and location of open- 
ings comprising the inlet in the front, 
rear or sides of the bottom of the hood. 
These openings (not visible in Fig. 1) 
are located along the bottom of center 
cabinet structure located directly above 
the range top. The side openings re- 
ferred to consist of 6 x 13 in. portions 
on each side of this hood bottom 
through which gaseous products result- 


ing from cooking are drawn. Front and 
rear Openings are 4 x 36 in. (entire 
width of range) located along front 
and rear edges, respectively, of the bot- 
tom of the hood. 

Results obtained with 900 cfm air 
withdrawal rate and at various heights 
ranging from 18 to 42 in. above the 
range top are presented in Fig. 4. From 
these curves it is apparent that height 
of the hood inlet within the aforemen- 
tioned limits has no significant effect 
on the amount of heat removed. Sim- 
ilar studies with other arrangement of 
Openings at sides, front and rear of the 
bottom of the hood ranging in area 
from 74 to 462 sq.in. indicated that 
there is some slight advantage in having 
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Fig. 4. Effect of height of cabinet-type venti- 
lating hood on heat removal 


a large opening. It was likewise indi- 
cated that for a divided-top range, bet- 
ter results were obtained with side open- 
ings. 

The rate of air withdrawal, n-turally, 
is a governing factor in effecting heat 
removal. Results obtained with side 
openings and with various rates of air 
withdrawal are shown in Fig. 5. The 


TABLE 1—COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCIES OF HEAT REMOVAL OBTAINED WITH 
DIFFERENT ADAPTATIONS OF THE LOWER WALL TyPE Hoop 


Tybe of Hood 





“Air With- 





Height : eee 

Opening Cooking Top drawal Purners in °. Heat 

In. In. cfm Operation Removed 
24x94 10 200 2 front and oven 25.0 
lice 10 560 “ “ 53.0 
1—36 x 2 18 296 ¥ 7s 26.0 
ae 18 567 o ° 50.0 
1—36 x 2 1434 280 “3 ‘s 25.3 
* 580 ns _ 54.1 


se 1434 
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upper curve represents the efficiency of 
heat removal with the two rear burners 
and oven burner in operation. It will 
be noted that much less efficient heat 
removal is obtained when operating the 
front two top burners and the oven 
burner than with the oven and rear top 
burners in use. Also, it is significant 
that the divergence of these curves is 
greatest at low rates of air withdrawal. 
An attempt was made to improve the 
efficiency of heat removal from the 
front burners by use of an auxiliary 
opening 24 in. wide x 2 in. high at 
the front of the cabinet just below the 
ceiling level. This expedient, however, 
did not indicate any immediate advan- 
tage in heat removal as shown by the 
lower curve in Fig. 5. 


Wall-type Hood Tested 


A similar series of tests were con- 
ducted with a wall-type ventilating 
hood. This is shown in Fig. 2 and con- 
sists of a 4 x 36 in. opening located just 
above the back-splash of the range, con- 
nected to the ventilating system through 
a channel in front of the back wall. Re- 
sults of heat removal tests with this 
hood are shown in Fig. 6. 

In general, the heat removal curves 
followed the same trends but with 
slightly lower values than those ob- 
tained with the cabinet hood. In these 
tests the central portion of the opening 
was closed to provide two openings di- 
rectly back of each section of the di- 
vided top range. This arrangement, as 
would be expected, is more effective for 
this type of construction. Efficiency of 
removal of heat due to oven operation 
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Fig. 5. Effect of rate of air withdrawal on effi- 
ciency of heat removal with cabinet-type hood 
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Fig. 6. Results of heat removal test with 


wall-type hood 


was found to be high because the oven 
vents were directly under and adjacent 
to the ventilating hood openings. 
Several modifications of this wall- 
type hood were made in an effort to ob- 
tain more effective heat removal from 
the front burners. The hood opening 
was raised to a height of 24 in. above 
the cooking top and instead of two 
openings as just described, a single 2 in. 
slot was extended for the full width of 
the duct (36 in.). This was found to 
give practically the same efficiency of 
heat removal as the original wall-type 
hood. Results are presented in Table 1 
together with those obtained with the 
same hood equipped with a 6 in. exten- 
sion of the hood opening toward the 
front of the range. This extension con- 
sisted of a channel 36 in. wide x 2 in. 
directed downward toward the range 
top at approximately a 45 degree angle. 


Cookers 


@ Thirty-six per cent of the non-own- 
ers of pressure cookers intend to buy 
one when they are available again, ac- 
cording to a survey answered by 1,805 
members of the American Home reader- 
consumer panel made in December. 
Forty-two per cent do not know if they 
will buy a pressure saucepan, and 19 
per cent state they will not buy one. 
Pressure cookers are owned by 25 
per cent of the panel members, pressure 
saucepans by 8 per cent. More than 
three-fourths of present owners of pres- 
sure saucepans consider them “‘excellent.” 


The latter type hood also gave al- 
most identical performance to that ob- 
tained with the other two. Apparently, 
the maximum withdrawal of heat from 
the front burners with this type of hood 
is about 25 and 50 per cent, respectively, 
at 300 and 500 cfm for any hood opening 
extending towards the front not farther 
than standard cabinet depth (13 in.). 

A series of heat removal tests were 
made with a full canopy hood as shown 
in Fig. 3, constructed as a visor-like ex- 
tension to a cabinet-type hood. This par- 
ticular design was selected for study be- 
cause it could be made adjustable so that 
the visor extension could be retracted or 
even concealed when not in use. With 
this arrangement the efficiency of heat 
removal was from 60 to 65 per cent at 
300 cfm and from 66 to 71 per cent at 
500 cfm, respectively. It was equally 
effective for front or rear burners. It is 
doubtful if the efficiency of this hood is 
sufficiently high to justify its preference 
to the cabinet-type “hood from the 
standpoint of heat removal from rear 
top burners or oven burner. Although it 
did indicate considerable advantage, par- 
ticularly with front top burners, this 
same improvement could be effected 
with the cabinet hood by placing the 
four top burners in line at the rear of 
the top section. 


Preventing Temperature Rises 


In the final analysis the worth of any 
kitchen ventilating plan largely depends 
on its effectiveness in preventing an ex- 
cessive rise in kitchen temperature as a 
result of cooking operations. This is 
difficult to determine in a laboratory be- 
cause conditions in the field are so var- 
ied that any one particular test arrange- 
ment could be representative at the most 
of only a few service conditions. Rise in 
kitchen temperature depends upon many 
factors including size and location of 
the kitchen, outside temperature condi- 
tions and quantity of heat liberated. 

A number of room temperature rise 
determinations were carried out with 
different types of ventilating hoods and 
with both the ovens and top burners in 
operation. Representative results are 
presented in Fig. 7 including those ob- 
tained with both high and low ceiling. 
A slightly higher temperature rise was 
indicated for the low ceiling (8 ft.) 
compared with the high ceiling (12 ft.) 
but the difference was not as great as 
might be expected. 
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The floor space was somewhat larger 
(12 x 20) than in an average kitchen 
and the 8 ft. ceiling extended only 16 
ft. instead of the full length of the 
kitchen. This fact may account for the 
small difference in temperature rise, It 
seems reasonable, however, that the use 
of a ventilating fan would lessen the 
effect of room size on temperature tise, 

In general the results indicate that a 
fairly low rate of air withdrawal can 
obviate an excessive rise in room tem. 
perature over the average cooking pe 
riod. A comparison of the two upper 
curves will give an indication of the 
advantage gained by use of a kitchen 
ventilating fan. 


Removal of Moisture 


Removal of moisture formerly was not 
looked upon as a factor of major im- 
portance in kitchen ventilation, although 
in warm weather, moisture contributes 
materially to the rise in ‘effective tem- 
perature.” With the advent of home air 
conditioning and the present trend to- 
ward small, well insulated homes, avoid- 
ance of excessive moisture in the kitchen 
and living spaces has become a signifi- 
cant problem in winter and in summer. 
Experimental data on moisture removal 
with different designs of ventilating hoods 
indicated that it is easier to remove ex- 
cessive moisture than excessive heat. 

All moisture produced from boiling 
water in 9 in. pans above the two rear 
burners, including that produced by 
combustion, was removed by each of the 
three types of hoods at a 300 cfm rate 
of air withdrawal. The canopy-type hood 
was equally (Continued on page 191) 
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25 Years of Insurance Progress 


Activities of the American Gas Association’s Insurance Committee have saved 


the gas industry thousands of dollars and brought other noteworthy results 


N November 
17, 1920, a 
paper entitled, “Fire 
Insurance from the 
Public Utility View- 
point,” was pre- 
sented by J. G. 
Reese of Baltimore 
before the Account- 
ing Session of the 
American Gas As- 
J. G. Reese sociation. Follow- 
ing a discussion of the paper, the chair- 
man asked: “Can we make any definite 
suggestions from this discussion to help 
the incoming administration?” J. W. 
Heins, Philadelphia, made the follow- 
ing motion: “I move that a committee 
be appointed by the incoming adminis- 
tration to gather statistics and study all 
the ramifications of this subject.’’ The 
motion was seconded and carried. 


Birth of Insurance Committee 


Thus the Insurance Committee was 
started. In December 1920, W. H. 
Pettes, the new chairman of the Ac- 
counting Section, began seeking a chair- 
man of the new committee. Finally E. C. 
Scobell of the Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation accepted the position for 
the term of 1920-1921. In addition to 
Mr. Scobell, the first committee con- 





sisted of the following members: Harry 
Anderson, Chicago; J. P. Crowley, St. 
Paul, Minn.; H. M. Eaton, Detroit, 
Mich.; W. E. Haughton, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; J. E. McLeod, St. Louis, Mo.; 
A. F. Mueller, Seattle, Wash.; J. G. 
Reese, Baltimore; A. F. Short, Provi- 
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BY J. G. REESE 


Supervisor, Insurance, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Co. of 
Baltimore 


dence, R. I.; K. L. Simons, El Paso, 
Texas; E. C. Stothart, Charleston, S. C.; 
P. A. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

At the A. G. A. Convention in Chi- 
cago, November 9, 1921, Mr. Scobell 





made the initial report of the Insurance 
Committee. He defined the scope of the 
committee’s work as follows: 


“To gather statistics from the gas com- 
panies of the United States as to fire losses 
sustained by them over an extended period of 
years, and its relation to the amount of in- 
surance premiums paid; to ascertain the char- 
acter of the protection now carried and any 
other information which, when compiled for 
the whole industry, will enable any company 
member to submit such figures to their local 
Underwriters as a logical basis for a sub- 
stantial reduction in present fire insurance 
rates.” 


It was reported that during a five- 
year period, insurance in the amount of 
$378,579,397, at a premium of $1,198,- 
641.12, had been written. The average 
rate was 31.7¢ per $100. Insurance 
recoveries during the same period 
amounted to $496,043, a ratio of loss 
to premium of 41.38%. 

The committee was continued during 
1921-1922, under the chairmanship of 
P. A. Wilson, who continued the col- 
lection of data started by Mr. Scobell. 
Apparently there was not sufficient in- 
formation available, as no report was 
made to the Convention. 
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From 1922 to 
1926, J. G. Reese, 
Baltimore, served 
as chairman. Com- 
mittee members 
during that period 
were, Anderson, 
Chicago; Bourne, 
New York; Dan- 
iels, Boston; Met- 
zel, Philadelphia; 
Scobell, Rochester ; 
Scott, Chicago; Hall, Boston; Kendall, 
Michigan; Clinton, Worcester; Harri- 
man, South Carolina; Hibb, Philadel- 
phia. With the advent of such experi- 
enced insurance buyers as Scott, Bourne, 
Metzel and Kendall, a broader viewpoint 
prevailed, and the scope of the work ex- 
tended far beyond the original plan. All 
classes of insurance were studied and 
closer contacts with Rating Bureaus and 
Insurance Companies resulted. The buyer 
and the seller obtained a clearer insight 
into each other's problems, and a more 
friendly attitude followed. It was noted 
that the insurance companies were will- 
ing to discuss freely whatever proposals 
the industry might offer, and when the 





I. M. Carpenter 





poirt was proved, cooperation in effect- 
ing rate reductions, or improving policy 
terms or conditions, was freely given. 

As a result of this new relationship, 
beneficial results were obtained by the 
gas industry as recorded in reports of 
the committee. A few of the highlights 
were: 

Although the committee had been in 
existence a very short time, the chair- 
man was able to report to the 1923 
Convention at Atlantic City, that, with 
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only a small number of companies te- 
porting, the reduction in fire insurance 
rates amounted to $15,000. Also that 
the rate reduction had been adopted 
generally throughout the various rating 
jurisdictions. Another valuable effort 
had been the obtaining of the Inherent 
Explosion Clause, which, when en- 
dorsed on fire policies covering gas 
properties, provided that damage tre- 
sulting from explosion caused by igni- 
tion of gas, without ensuing fire, would 
be considered as fire damage. This was 
an addition without cost that saved the 
industry many dollars. 

In 1924, at Atlantic City, the com- 
mittee reported that a reduction of 
36% had been obtained in rates on 
Public Liability Insurance for the indus- 
try, and the rate for fire insurance on 
gas holders had been reduced to a new 
low figure of 10c per $100; also that 
the uniform explosion clause had been 
adopted throughout the country by rat- 
ing organizations. 


H. C. Davidson, the chairman-elect 
of the Accounting Section, in reply to 
an inquiry as to the continuation of the 
committee, said: ‘““There is no doubt or 
hesitation as to the continuation of this 
committee after the results of this last 
year of which we can all be proud. It 
means actual dollars to most com- 
panies.” 

The report of the committee at the 
1925 Convention was of a routine na- 
ture, stating that the activities for the 
year were devoted chiefly to the follow- 
ing items: 

(a) Further adoption and applica- 
tion of the new rating schedule and the 
Explosion Clause. 

(b) Preparation of standard forms to 
be attached to fire policies. 

(c) Aiding member companies to 
obtain reductions in Public Liability In- 
surance. 

(d) A study of Group Life Insur- 
ance. . 

(ce) Preparation of an Insurance 
Primer. 


The committee was requested to pre- 
pare a five-year review as part of its 
report to the Convention at Atlantic 
City in 1926. 


Rate Reduction 


Among many activities of benefit to 
the industry, the committee mentioned 
a rate reduction in fire insurance pre- 
miums, which produced a saving of 
over $200,000 a year. In 1922, the rate 
was 47¢ per $100, and in 1925, it was 
27.7¢, a reduction of 19.3¢. 

Rates on Public Liability had de- 
creased and had produced savings of 
from $75,000 to $100,000 annually. 
The explosion clause had been adopted 
generally. 

At this convention, the late Louis 
Harding, manager of the Central Trac- 
tion and Lighting Bureau, was intro- 
duced to the assemblage, and made a 
few remarks. He bore witness to the 
good relations then existing between 
the two organizations. 

At Chicago, in 1927, A. J. Metzel, 
Philadelphia, made a very constructive 
and comprehensive report, as chairman 
of the committee. Rates on gas prop- 
erties, and an explanation of their ap- 
plication were given much space, show- 
ing effective work and results. 

In 1928, at Atlantic City, Harry An- 
derson, of Chicago, as chairman, had an 





extensive report covering such actiyj. 
ties as the joint effort of this committee 
and the Insurance Committee of the 
National Electric Light Association jg 
in the publication of ‘Fire Insurance for 
Gas and Electric Utilities,’ a wo 
which covers the subject from the 
plication to the adjustment of a los 
This was the first attempt at joint en. 
deavors of the two utility insurance com. 
mittees, and from it grew the present. 
day practice of uniting for more bene. 
ficial results. 

R. T. Kendall, Jackson, Michigan, as 
chairman during the period from 192g 
to 1930, devoted much time to the joint 
work of the utility committees in prep. 
aration of a manual of Insurance fo, 
Gas and Electric Companies, which 
dealt largely with casualty insurance, 
During that time a reduction in rates for 
fidelity bonds and a further reduction 
of 15% in fire rates, were obtained, 
Another important activity was the te. 
vision of the fire schedule for gas prop. 
erties. 

At the 1931 Convention in Atlantic 
City, T. H. Prendergast reported that 
the rew gas schedule produced a reduc. 
tion of 17% instead of the 15% previ- 
ously reported and that many thousands 
of dollars had been saved. It was at this 
time that the chairman made his “fight- 
ing’ speech advocating separation from 
the Accounting Section, and recogni- 





tion as a special committee. In this con- 
nection the chairman of the Accounting 
Section said: ‘““The Insurance Committee 
is one of the few committees that can 
point to its work and the results of its 
work in dollars and cents. So when you 
say you will pester us, it only bespeaks 
the fighting attitude that has gotten the 
Insurance Committee as far as it has 
gone today.” 

F. A. McKenry, Philadelphia, at the 
1933 Convention in Chicago, as chair 
man, reported that in the spring of 
1932, the Executive Board, American 
Gas Association, had designated the In 
surance Committee as a general commit- 
tee. 

J. L. Llewellyn, of Brooklyn, served 
as chairman for two terms, from 1933 
to 1935, and during his tenure of office, 
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studies were made of Pensions and 
Group Life Insurance, and Bonding. 
From 1935 to 1937, Harry Anderson 
again served two terms as chairman, and 
then Joe Llewellyn bec*me chairman for 
the period of 1937-1938, followed by 
Rex Fleming for one year, after which 
F. H. Deckman of Columbus served 





for the term 1939-1940. It was at this 
time, the committee returned to the Ac- 
counting Section of the American Gas 
Association to remain there during the 
period from 1940 to 1943. 

Rex Fleming set forth very strongly 
in his report of the activities of the 
Committee for 1941-1942, the argu- 
ments against participation of the In- 
surance Committee as part of the Ac- 
counting Section, when he said in part, 
“The principal work of the Insurance 
Committee has to do with insurance 
companies, insurance rating organiza- 
tions and others which are not connected 
with the gas industry, and because in- 
surance is somewhat foreign to account- 
ing, it has made no direct contributions 
to the general program of the Account- 
ing Section meeting. It has operated 
as a more or less independent entity.” 

During this period from 1940 to 
1942 under the chairmanship of Mr. 


Fleming, joint activities with the In- 
surance Committee, Edison Electric In- 
stitute, were carried on, particularly in 
connection with War Damage Insur- 
ance, and the endeivor of the two com- 
mittees was successful in providing a 
very substantial reduction in premium 
on fire resistive properties, amounting 
to 33144%. Also, the committee con- 
ducted negotiations which resulted in 
reductions in fire insurance rates on 
several classes of natural gas properties. 

The efforts to become once more a 
general committee, instead of a commit- 
tee of the Accounting Section, were suc- 
cessful, and the new chairman for 1942- 
1943, I. M. Carpenter, New York, re- 
ceived his appointment under the new 
regime, and is continuing his activities 
at the present time. One of his principal 
aims is a reduction in rates under the 
fire insurance schedule for gas prop- 
erties, and it is confidently expected that 
success will crown his efforts. 


Revision of Fire Prevention Data 


Another project of Mr. Carpenter is 
a much desired revision of the joint 
report of the Central Traction and Light- 
ing Bureau and the Insurance Commit- 
tees of the American Gas Association, 
Edison Electric Institute, and American 
Transit Association on “Fire Preven- 
tion and Fire Protection,” published in 
1933. There has been considerable ad- 
vancement since that time in fire pro- 
tection and prevention, and it is desired 
to make this known to utility manage- 
ment. This will be a “‘first’” on the post- 
war program of the committee. 

During this quarter of a century, the 
Insurance Committee has produced re- 
sults that have saved the gas industry 





FTER two years’ patient and per- 
sistent work, the A. G. A. In- 
surance Committee under the leadership 
of the Chairman, I. M. Carpenter of 
Ebasco Services, Inc., has secured re- 
vision of the schedules of the Central 
Traction and Lighting Bureau which 
will produce a reduction of 5% in final 
tate on certain risks. 

The reduction applies to coal, water 
and oil gas plants and to natural gas 
plants. After the average fire rate of these 
properties has been obtained a credit of 





Gas Fire Insurance Rates Reduced 


5% may be deducted in the actual 
charge for the insurance. 

These reductions recommended by the 
Central Traction and Lighting Bureau 
will become effective when adopted by 
the regional rating organization having 
immediate jurisdiction. It is understood 
that such adoption will not be undertaken 
by any rating organization prior to April 
9 when gas companies may take the mat- 
ter up with the member organizations 
of the Central Traction and Lighting 
Bureau. 
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many thousands of dollars. Without the 
fine cooperation and the spirit of friend- 
liness and understanding of the insur- 
ance companies and their rating bu- 
reaus, much that has been accomplished 
could not have been achieved. Due rec- 
ognition of this splendid relationship 
between the two organizations is freely 
acknowledged, and tributes of apprecia- 
tion are rendered them gratefully. 

There will always be work for this 
committee, in order to meet the chang- 
ing needs of the industry, and to in- 
form members of new forms of insur- 
ance, or to obtain better rates when con- 
ditions warrant. 





Personnel Group Meets 
in Kansas City 


HE American Gas Association-Midwest 

Personnel Conference, of which R. B. 
Harkins, personnel director of the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company is chairman, held 
its third meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, 
March 8. This meeting was attended by 
Kurwin R. Boyes, secretary of the American 
Gas Association, and twenty-three other dele- 
gates representing seventeen different gas 
companies from the five midwestern states in- 
cluded in this conference. 

Mr. Boyes outlined how the Association is 
now handling industrial relations for the gas 
industry and what the plans are for the im- 
mediate future. He also distributed an 
A. G. A. report on “Manpower Saving Meas- 
ures and Devices” and talked briefly on the 
subject. 

A report from the Job Analysis Committee 
was presented by C. C. Jolley of the Natural 
Gas Pipeline Company of America, chairman 
of the committee. The other committee mem- 
bers are: D. E. Sedgwich of the Kansas 
Power & Light Company, and H. F. Voert- 
man of the Laclede Gas Light Company. The 
conference accepted the report, which is pub- 
lished in this issue of the MONTHLY, in its 
entirety. 

T. M. Campbell, member of the Industry 
Advisory Council of the Seventh Regional 
War Labor Board, gave an interesting and 
informative talk on the functions of that 
agency. 

The next meeting of this conference will 
be held some time early next May. 











Gas Heating Tomorrow 


Flexibility of gas coupled with new designs of furnaces and im- 


aginative engineering make ideal postwar home combination 


BY H. P. MOREHOUSE 


Vice-Chairman, Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, American Gas Association 


This article was originally prepared for consumer 
magazines, architectural & building and other 
trade journals, and has been distributed to those 
publications. It is designed to stimulate interest 
in gas heating for postwar homes. Because of 
the unusual treatment of the subject, it is of 
special interest to gas men everywhere. 





HERE will the furnace in to- 
morrow’s one-story house be lo- 
cated ? 

If it is a gas furnace, it may be lo- 
cated almost anywhere in the house. 
The fuel form of gas makes it possible 
to utilize unusual locations for heating 
equipment. Many of these equipment 
locations would be impractical with any 





LIVING 
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other fuel. This flexibility of gas, cou- 
pled with new designs of furnaces and 
imaginative engineering, will show sav- 
ings in space and in costs, as indicated 
in the following compilation of gas 
heating units for postwar homes. 

Heating units can be up, can be 
down, can be placed under the floors, 
over the floors, between walls, in the 
attic. They can also eliminate the tradi- 
tional masonry chimney, with substantial 
savings in building costs. 

This has important implications for 
the postwar building market which has 
its eye on several million service men 
who want homes, but whose limited 
funds may confine them to the base- 
mentless house. 


1-Story House Without Basement 


There are at least nine possible out- 
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of-the-way, space-saving locations in the 





one-story house without basement whep 
gas heating equipment may be placed 
Figure 1 shows these locations and the 
following numbered paragraphs core 
spond with the circled numbers on fhe 
drawing: 

1. Attic Unit. A horizontal forgg] 
warm air unit designed to rest on the 
attic floor or joists. The heat is dig 
tributed downward into a plenum cham 
ber formed in the top of a central hal 
closet; the warm air thence is distrib 
uted to the rooms, either through regis 
ters in the plenum, or through a dog 
system to each room. 

2. Tall-Type Closet Unit. This igg 
narrow vertical unit, one model @f 
which has outside floor dimensions 6f 
19 x 28 inches and takes up a minimum 
of floor space. It can be installed sue 
cessfully in a very small closet. It might 
be termed a hi-boy model. 

3. Low-Type Closet Unit. A new low. 
boy type has been designed to fit into 
the bottom of a small closet, leaving us. 
able space above for shelves. Warm ait 









GAS HEATER TYPES 


ATTIC UNIT 

HI-BOY CLOSET MODEL 
LO-BOY CLOSET MODEL 
PARTITION UNIT 

UTILITY ROOM UNIT 
COMPACT KITCHEN MODEL 
FLOOR FURNACE UNIT 
DIRECT HEATED RADIATION 
UNDER-FLOOR UNIT 


Oooe20g0gooo09o 


. Gas heat in the one-story house. Nine possible out-of-the-way space-saving locations for equipment are shown 
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is delivered downward through regis- 
ters at the baseboard, a fact which helps 
to solve the problem of cold floors in 
the basementless house. 

4. Partition Unit. A new narrow unit 
for installation within a partition wall 
is promised for the postwar period by 
one manufacturer. Separate units will 
supply heat to each room, with individ- 
ual room control. 

5. Utility Room Furnace. The con- 
ventional compact unit designed to fur- 
nish heat, either through a central duct 
system, or through radiators utilizing 
steam or hot water radiation. Lilliputian 
units of this design will be available 
after the war. Manufacturers will reduce 
furnace dimensions by utilizing unusual 
heat transfer surfaces. 

6. The Kitchen Unit. This installa- 
tion may be used in either of two ways: 
(a) as a gas-fueled winter air condition- 
ing system or (b) as a small gas boiler 
connected either to conventional radia- 
tion or floor piping for panel or radiant 
heating. Installations of the latter type 
already are in operation. Many appli- 
ance manufacturers have units suitable 
for this purpose. 

7. Floor Furnace. A descendant of 
the pipeless furnace. Since a floor grill 
is used, no space above the floor is re- 
quired for the unit; and only a small 
subcellar is needed to house it and al- 
low sufficient space to install and service 
it. Such units have been used exten- 
sively for many years in the South, 
Southwest and on the West Coast. 
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Fig. 2. Gas heat in the two-story house. Note flexibility of equipment and all-year air conditioner 


8. Gas Radiators, individually heated 
and suction vented, offer a new system 
which was used to a limited extent be- 
fore the war. One exhauster, connected 
to all radiators, disposes of the products 
of combustion. Individual automatic 
temperature control for each room is 
available through this system, and it 
thus offers an effective zone control 
where desired for the small house. 

9. Under-floor Unit. The “Attic” 
Unit, mentioned in Example 1, can also 
be suspended from the joists under the 
first floor and be connected to a duct 
system supplying warm air to all rooms 
above—assuming the house construction 
allows sufficient sub-cellar space for in- 
stallation and servicing the unit. 


One-Story House With Basement 

10. Basement Unit (not shown in 
Figure 1). In addition to the above in- 
stallations, there is, of course, the con- 
ventional boiler or furnace designed to 
be placed on the basement floor and 
which might connect to any of the fol- 
lowing systems: 

a. steam radiation 

b. hot water radiation 

c. gravity warm air duct system 

d. winter air conditioning system 
Units of this kind are manufactured by 
numerous appliance manufacturers. 


Two-Story House 


The need for space-saving in the two- 
story house with a basement is not as 
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acute as it is in the basementless one- 
story house, but here again the flexibility 
of gas offers important advantages. 

The great majority of such houses can 
be heated satisfactorily by the conven- 
tions! central heating system, using a 
winter air conditioner or a gas boiler, 
as is shown at (1) in Figure 2. Of 
course, such a basement installation for 
an average two-story house may be any 
of these systems. 


a. steam 

b. vapor 

c. hot water 
conventional radiation 
radiant heating 





Fig. 3. An application of the Type "'B’’ 
flue which is approved for gas fuel only 











d. gravity warm air 
e. winter air conditioning 
f. all year air conditioning 


The unit shown at (6) in Figure 2, 
utilizes essentially the same gas equip- 
ment the year ‘round; it heats, humidi- 
fies, filters, ventilates and circulates air 
in winter. It cools, removes humidity, 
filters, ventilates and circulates air in 
summer. Thus, the indoor climate all 
year is under the control of the home 
owner simply by throwing a tiny elec- 
tric switch on the thermostat. 


Rambling Type House 


Occasionally there are some knotty 
heating problems with the rambling two- 
story or multi-story house. Often it 1s 
hard to heat uniformly unless two units, 
placed in different basement locations, 
are employed. Figure 2 indicates how 
these problems may be solved without 
using two full-sized units when gas is 
the fuel. The circled numbers on this 
drawing correspond with the follow- 
ing numbered paragraphs: 

1. To heat a wing far separated from 
the main heating unit, a simple solu- 
tion might be to employ the “Attic” 
type of unit (2) or a closet model (3) 
shown in Figure 2. It would not be 
necessary to have a fully excavated base- 
ment under the entire house in this 
case. 

2. Maid’s apartment. The owner may 
wish winter air conditioning for his 
living quarters and separate heating ar- 
rangements for those used by an em- 
ployee. If the latter’s quarters are small, 
as a room and bath, they may be heated 
by radiation connected to a conven- 
tional-type coil water heater (4), Fig- 
ure 2, which is used exclusively for heat- 
ing purposes. It could be controlled by 
a thermostat in the employee's quarters. 
This same arrangement may be applied 
also to any seldom used portion of a 
house. The stand-by losses from such a 
heater will be small because there is not 
much equipment mass to cool when the 
thermostat shuts off. 

3. Rooms over a Garage. Since rooms 
over a garage often cool off faster than 
other enclosures, it is sometimes desir- 
able to heat them with a separate unit. 
The units illustrated at (2) and (4), 
Figure 2, will solve this problem by 
supplying zone control. 

4. Individual room temperature con- 
trol. Where this is desired, gas radiators 


with a mechanical exhauster (5) Figure 
2—are available. Each radiator can be 
under control of a room thermostat if 
desired. No chimney is required for this 
type of heating unit; the flue products 
are exhausted under forced draft of the 
foundation line. This system offers a 
form of zone control. 


Fuel Form of Gas Allows 
Unusual Flue Arrangments 


A Special flue for burning gas— 
known as the Type B Flue—has been 
approved by the Fire Underwriters. An 
application of this flue is shown in 
Figure 3. 

With this type of flue it is not neces- 
sary to construct a brick chimney and 
this, in many cases, may result in con- 
siderable savings in cost of construction. 

Gas heaters have a relatively low flue 
temperature; the surface temperature of 
the equipment also is lower than with 
other fuels—both of which mean re- 
duced fire hazard and less required 
clearances. That is one reason why un- 
usual locations with these specially de- 
signed gas heating units are permissible. 

Of the nine applications of gas heat- 
ing for the one-story house without 
basement indicated in Figure 1, none 
requires a Type B Flue although it can 
be used for all. Anyone building a new 
house and wishing to eliminate a chim- 
ney may use this type of flue instead of 
a brick chimney if it is desired. 

It is advisable to consult with your 
local gas company to make sure the instal- 
lation is in conformance with all codes. 


Single Point Ignition 
Now a Reality 


LIMITED number of gas ranges that are 
equipped with “single point ignition” 
has been delivered and some sold in the 
Philadelphia area, according to an article in 
the January Philadelphia Gas Works News. 
Quoting George W. Schock, general super- 
visor of domestic appliance sales, it credits 
the A. G. A. Laboratories, valve control 
manufacturers, the P.G.W. laboratory and the 
cooperation of a range manufacturer for 
making this development possible. John Ben- 
nett, Clarence Winterstein and Nelson Wun- 
der, of the Philadelphia company, are named 
as doing excellent work on the local labora- 
tory. 
After explaining what the term means, the 
article continues: 
“The first sale of one of these ranges was 
made on December 22nd by our Elizabeth 
Van Amburgh at the Germantown sales of- 
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fice, and the purchase was made by Mrs. James 
C. Kinsley for her home on Fernhill Road. 

“Our company is proud of its part in pro. 
jecting this development, and in rallying the 
resources of the industry to its efforts jp 
refining and improving this idea to its pres. 
ent form of acceptance for use by our cys. 
tomers. Through its use, P. G. W. will be 
able to wholeheartedly join hands in the 
national promotion of “C.P.” ranges, where 
the automatic lighting of ovens and broilers 
is a qualification, but where in the past 
when gas ignition was used, this feature 
necessitated the use of two or more pilots 
on the range. 

“In Collier's for December 30, 1944, up. 
der the heading, “Your Life Tomorrow,’ jt 
is predicted, ‘Light Your Oven with a Pilor 

‘Tomorrow's gas-stove ovens and broilers 
will not have to be lighted with matches. 
Appliance experts have discovered how to 
construct a tube leading down from the 
regular top pilot to carry the flame down to 
the lower burners and save the housewife 
the annoyance of kneeling to ignite the raw 
gas with a match.’ 

“We can say that Collier's prediction is 
now an actuality in Philadelphia.” 


Sales Expert Gives 


Gas Cooking Pointers 


AS-FIRED hotel and restaurant cook- 

ing equipment has lately come in for 
publicity dividends through the crusading 
efforts of Elmer Wheeler, who taught the 
restaurant trade to ‘‘sell the sizzle, not the 
steak.” 

This national authority on retail selling is 
touring the country with his famous talk, 
“Take an Hour to Say No.’ On his recent 
visit to Washington, A. G. A. Vice-President 
Everett J. Boothby had him address the en- 
tire employee group of the Washington Gas 
Light Company. 

While in the Nation’s Capital, Wheeler 
demonstrated the technique of putting the 
sizzle into the steak at the Washington 


Statler, aided and abetted by Chef Otto Greg- 
orich and Matt Meyer, President of Washing- 
ton’s enterprising Advertising Club. 





Elmer Wheeler (center) and aids demonstrat- 
ing how gas puts the sizzle in the steak 
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The Gas Industry Keeps Pace 


As one of the nation’s prime energy resources, gas fuel and its derivatives 


have established an impressive record of public acceptance over many years 


N popular thinking it is always a 

source of surprise that blimps and 
other gas-filled balloons do not burst 
apart with a loud bang when their light 
fabric is shot through by an enemy bul- 
let. Nor do they promptly fall to earth 
just because there is a bullet hole or two 
through their gas bags. 

And so it is with the gas business. A 
few competitive shots are not likely to 
sink the ship nor burst it apart like a 
South Sea bubble. 

The story of the gas industry in the 
United States is a notable record of 
more than 100 years of public service. 
The history of the loss of the lighting 
load to electricity is well known to every- 
one but the fact that this touched off 
the real period of growth for our in- 
dustry is in my opinion the meat of the 
situation. This growth has continued 
and accelerated as new markets for gas 
were developed. The war needs obvi- 
ously expanded the industrial and com- 
mercial markets for gas and at the same 
time the war changes in living condi- 
tions have increased domestic uses at a 
marked rate. A detailed analysis of these 
trends and the competitive factors in- 
volved should be helpful in evaluating 
the future picture for the gas industry. 


Complex Industry 


The gas industry like Caesar's Gaul 
is divided into three parts: manufac- 
tured, natural and liquefied petroleum 
gas. Or if we count mixed manufactured 
and natural gas as a separate division 
we have four parts each of which has 
decidedly different economy and engi- 
neering background although many ac- 
tivities and problems are faced common. 
On the other hand, these four divisions 
sell gases which themselves are quite 
different. They are of different chemical 
composition. They are somewhat differ- 
ent in their burning characteristics and 
they are often quite different in price. 
This, in turn, leads to sales and com- 
petitive situations which are radically 
different. Let’s examine some of these 
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BY C. GEORGE SEGELER 


Utilization Engineer, 
American Gas Association 


As a featured luncheon speaker before the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, February 23, 
Mr. Segeler presented this interesting review of 
the economics and postwar prospects of the gas 
industry. While some of the material may be an 
old story to MONTHLY readers, parts of it are 
new and might well serve as source material for 
talks by gas company executives before local 
civic and business organizations. 





differences and see how they may in- 
fluence the future of the gas business. 

Generalizations about the gas industry 
need to be tempered by a self-evident 
but mighty important factor, namely 
that the individual gas operations in 
each major community are large enough 
in themselves to require independent 
appraisal based on the specific local 
conditions. This is true, I believe, even 
where holding companies or service com- 
panies lend their assistance to the mak- 
ing of policy and the operation of an 
individual gas company. 

What this means is, the generaliza- 
tions based on overall gas statistics fail 
to give due weight to the benefits which 
stem from efficient management. Of 
course, this is just as true in any other 
as the gas business but I comment upon 
it because it may have been disregarded 
in certain statements which I have seen 
in print regarding our business. It is 
no news to you, for example, that there 
is a feeling that natural gas is more 
profitable than manufactured gas and on 
an overall statistical basis this may be 
partially true. Reappraisal of the possi- 
bilities in all branches of the industry 
in terms of the successful companies 
clearly shows that there need be no 
marked difference in performance under 
favorable conditions of management 
and operation. 

But to return to our discussion of 
markets for gas. Natural gas reaches 
about 8 million families and about 
600,000 commercial and industrial es- 
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tablishments. Manufactured and mixed 
gas is served to somewhat more than 10 
million families and about 475,000 in- 
dustrial and commercial accounts. Thus, 
in very broad terms, the United States 
is about equally served with these gases 
but the geographical distribution is 
somewhat localized. Manufactured gas 
is principally distributed in the New 
England states and along the Atlantic 
seaboard and in some of the northwest- 
ern states. Natural gas is available in 
thirty-five of our 48 states and exten- 
sions have continued even through the 
war years. The mixed gas cities are 
growing in number and already include 
such important centers as Washington, 
St. Louis, Chicago and surrounding ter- 
ritory, Minneapolis, Binghamton and 
Syracuse. Liquefied petroleum gas service 
in suburban and rural areas reaches more 
than 2,000,000 families. 


Geographical Variations 


The prices at which natural gas is 
sold are definitely lower than the prices 
for manufactured gas and in general the 
same service costs half or even less than 
half as much. To illustrate the point one 
might compare, let us say, Cleveland 
with Boston. The former enjoys natural 
gas and the latter has manufactured gas. 
The cost of furnishing these two services 
is influenced by factors which are not 
comparable in any way. Pipe line costs 
can not be related to the cost of ship- 
ping coal and oil. Labor and investment 
requirements are totally different. Even 
the fixed charges on gas mains are dif- 
ferent on account of the use of a gas 
of 1100 B.t.u./cu.ft. in Cleveland and 
530 B.t.u./cu.ft. in Boston. But, look- 
ing at retail gas prices, we find the cost 
of cooking, water heating and house 
heating for a typical house in Boston 
might be $27 in a given month whereas 
in Cleveland this would be $13. 

Such prices plainly do not tell the 
whole story because it is not merely the 
price of gas that must be considered 
but the cost of competitive fuels as well. 








We would expect to find, for example, 
that the average home in Boston would 
use anthracite coal or oil, for house heat- 
ing, both of which are high-priced fuels. 
In Cleveland, on the other hand, the use 
of cheap bituminous coal is widespread 
and thus there is keen competition for 
gas in both places although its nature 
and extent are different. 

The war experiences with rationed 
fuels and with fuel shortages have led 
to an unprecedented demand for gas 
service. Every gas company that has been 
in contact with us has indicated this 
rising demand. The gas industry is fully 
aware of the tremendous sales opportu- 
nities that this demand poses for the 
future and the problems that lie ahead. 
It is now no secret that the manufactured 
gas industry has started an expanded re- 
search program specifically directed at 
the development of methods for making 
gas at low investment cost to meet the 
future needs for house heating. The 
technical aspects of this research work 
are promising. 


Swing to Gas Heating 

The swing to gas for house heating 
introduces two obvious problems for the 
gas industry. They are caused by the 
extreme peak loads of short duration 
which are occasioned by severe cold 
weather spells. The first problem is the 
maximum daily demand for gas over the 
period of the cold spell, this demand 
being universal from all occupied homes. 
It can be computed with considerable 
accuracy from housing data. It must be 
met by a combination of gas manufac- 
turing capacity and storage capacity or, 
in the case of a natural gas system, it 
must be met with pipe line delivery ca- 
pacity and storage capacity. 

The second problem is the effect of 
house heating upon the gas distribution 
system because gas mains must be ade- 
quete to handle the required hourly flow 
to all parts of the system. Due perhaps 
to careful planning for future growth, 
the problem of adequate mains has not 
thus far proved to be difficult. Certain 
portions of a given system may require 
reinforcement but this can generally be 
done without extensive expenditure. 

The other problem, that of the maxi- 
mum daily capacity, introduces no difh- 
culty as long as the existing plant is 
big enough to cope with the situation. 
It is anticipated, however, that the rapid 
increase in the use of gas in the future 


will lead eventually to the point where 
additional production facilities will be 
required. Since these facilities are only 
needed for a limited time it is apparent 
that managements of gas companies 
must be primarily concerned with in- 
vestment costs rather than with the cost 
of producing the gas to meet the peak 
load. 

A survey just completed for the New 
England States shows that, for an ex- 
penditure of about 1/3 to 4 of the unit 
investment cost required for new plants, 
existing production facilities may be 
markedly expanded by elimination of 
present bottle-necks. Experiments with 
the use of propane-air systems show that 
these may offer another low cost method 
of extending peak period production 
capacity when this becomes necessary. 


Public’s Memory Short 


You may well ask, what about the 
future of coal stokers and oil burners 
for heating homes as compared to gas? 
Because the public has a short memory 
they may soon forget war-born fuel 
shortages. Prior to the war, surveys were 
conducted annually to determine the 
fuels which went into new houses con- 
structed within reach of gas mains. 
These surveys clearly showed that gas 
heating would soon dominate the new 
home market. 

Many reasons contributed to this fact. 
For example, the use of insulation and 
weather stripping and the small com- 
pact design of newer houses has re- 
duced overall heating costs. The public 
demand for truly automatic heat made 
oil or gas the logical choice for new 
houses but the figures showed that gas 
was preferred. While it is true that in 
some localities the actual cost of gas 
might be higher than that of coal or 
even oil, nevertheless the total fuel bill 
with gas was well within the anticipated 
budget for home heating. If it costs 
$100 to heat a house with gas and costs 
a little less to heat it with oil that dif- 
ferential may not represent a sufficiently 
large amount of money to exercise a 
determining influence on the buyer. 

I don’t think it is necessary to pursue 
this further because the facts speak for 
themselves. However, it is necessary to 
visualize the influence which this trend 
to home heating by gas has upon the 
future trends. It has been aptly stated 
by leaders in the gas industry that gas 
house heating spearheads the use of gas 
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in the home. Gas companies generally 
have found that it is easiest to sell q 
Prospective customer an all-gas house, 
that is, gas for heating, cooking, water 
heating, refrigeration, laundry service 
and incineration, when gas is used for 
central heating. 

There has been much talk about do. 
mestic electric competition in the post- 
war era. The idea seems to be that the 
electric industry has expanded its pro. 
duction facilities to meet war loads and 
that when these drop off there will be 
large amounts of idle equipment en. 
couraging the sale of electricity at any 
price in order to make use of it. Field 
surveys show that cooking electrically 
will take 125 kwh. per month and elec. 
tric water heating about 400 kwh. per 
month. These quantities applied to any 
large number of electric customers would 
cause a tremendous expansion in power 
sales. These figures are reasonably cor. 
rect but the conclusion that there will 
be a large swing to the use of electricity 
for these purposes appear to me to be 
wholly in error. Let us examine the tec- 
ord. 

Electrical appliances for cooking and 
water heating have been on the market 


Peak Loads 


@ Frankly, I have no slight sympathy 
for the electric folk in their troubles 
during this cold spell. They should have 
known—I have been telling them for 
years—that radiators and small cookers 
were the very devil for their sort of 
production. But so infatuated were they 
with the idea of an all-electric world 
that they just forged ahead regardless of 
facts. Now—and this is no novelty— 
they are reaping the whirlwind. And 
the buck is being passed to the con- 
sumer! 

Admitted, gas is having a tough time 
too, but it does not have to get its dis- 
patchers to cut off big slabs of load 
completely. It can give a reduced serv- 
ice; but the other fellow has to cut out 
whole sections. I am not crowing over 
the failures of our electric competitors; | 
am just telling them that had they not 
buried their heads in the sand _ they 
would have seen it coming. I am not 
in the least concerned with the com- 
petition of electricity with gas; gas 
properly handled can hold its own—at 
least so I think. But, I do not see why 
the crazy policy of taking on everything 
electric, regardless of true economy, 
should get away with it—Editorial in 
London Gas Times, February 3, 194). 
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for decades. Speakers before the gas 
convention in 1924 even then viewed 
with alarm the advertising and. promo- 
tional activities of the giant electric 
equipment producers. Tremendous sums 
have been spent ever since in the adver- 
tising and promotion of these services. 
But the actual inroads even against the 
least favorably situated gas companies 
have not been serious. Against the more 
favorable situations, manufactured and 
natural gas companies alike, electrical 
range and water heating competition has 
been of no great practical significance. 
In part this is due to public acceptance 
of gas; in part to the high cost of elec- 
tric services. 

The public recognizes that gas equip- 
ment performs all of the functions un- 
der discussion as well or better than 
electricity and does so with less invest- 
ment, less service problems, and at lower 
monthly cost. The United States census 
of 1940 included detailed studies of 
fuels used for cooking and presented a 
true picture of where the electric ranges 
have been sold. The total sales may be 
less than many may have thought and 
they have principally been in areas not 
served with gas. You may well ask 
whether this will continue in the future. 
Frankly, I do not know, but I see no 
change in the factors which have con- 
trolled the situation in the past. 


Domestic Gas Research 


Furthermore, the research develop- 
ments led by the splendid program of 
the Domestic Research Committee of 
the American Gas Association promise a 
level of convenience and performance 
for domestic gas appliances of the post- 
war era that will put present units com- 
pletely to shame. 

Another point which should not be 
overlooked is the impressive record of 
public acceptance of the bottled gases in 
suburban and rural areas which in the 
short period of about ten years has 
grown to the impressive total of 2,000,- 
000 customers. These represent once po- 
tential domestic electric prospects and 
the results show most vividly what an 
alert gas industry can do in securing 
new business even in markets appar- 
ently easy picking for our competitor. 

In any consideration of this kind, it 
might be well to bear in mind that there 
are relatively large markets in existing 
areas for both gas and electrical equip- 
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‘Mr. Vanderschley’s New Flame” 








Mr. Vanderschley twirled his mustaches with 
pride as he shepherded his new gas-stove up the 
brownstone stoop. Let the neighbors gape... 
he'd show them what progress was all about! 


Though the gas-stove of 1879 was crude, it sprang 
into action at the turn of a tap and put the coal 
scuttle out of business. Furthermore, it roasted 
the food without roasting the cook. It was eagerly 
bought by those forward-looking people who 





convert curiosity into public demand. Penetra- 
tion of the popular market is achieved through 
an entering-wedge of influential first customers. 


1,328,604 families are waiting for new gas-stoves. 

They are already studying brand names and qual- | 
ities. Among the first to buy will be House & | 
Garden readers. Here is a ready-made market of 
wide-awake families, eager to know about post- | 
war improvements in household equipment. | 


sells America’s entering-wedge market 


House xGarden 





OUSE & GARDEN uses the accompany- 

ing headline and a period illustration 
in a catchy promotional advertisement. The 
text: “Mr. Vanderschley twirled his mus- 
taches with pride as he shepherded his new 
gas-stove up the brownstone stoop. Let the 
neighbors gape . . . . he’d show them what 
progress was all about! ‘Though the gas-stove 
of 1879 was crude, it sprang into action at 
the turn of a tap and put the coal scuttle 


out of business. Furthermore, it roasted the 
food without roasting the cook. It was 
eagerly bought by those forward-looking peo- 


In its signature, House G Garden uses a 
modern gas range to arouse “curiosity” 
among “forward-looking people’’ who, by 
millions, will want tomorrow's models. 





ment. I would say that saturation ratios 
of 85 to 90% gas ranges in occupied 
homes represent typical good situations. 
In the New England states the figure 
would probably be around 65%, but 
electric ranges are around 4%. This 
merely indicates that there are still rela- 
tively large numbers of homes in some 
parts of the country in which coal is 
used for cooking and for heating in an 
old-fashioned coal range. Sometimes 
these are combination ranges, coal and 
gas and sometimes they are fired with 
range oil burners using kerosene. 

One of the developments which is be- 
ing watched with great interest is the 
all year round gas air conditioner. This 
unit provides in a single apparatus not 
much larger than a conventional boiler 
or furnace, all of the parts necessary for 
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summer and winter comfort. As most 
of you know, the first unit of this kind 
is being made by Servel and it is defi- 
nitely past the experimental stage. There 
are already several hundred installations 
in use in homes and in small stores. 
A natural question would be: “What 
will it cost?’ I cannot answer this in 
view of the lack of experience with 
large volume production but I do know 
that Servel intends postwar production 
to be on a truly impressive scale. 

Here again, as in the case of the com- 
parison between the electrical range and 
the gas range, the uninformed might 
think that the gas industry would be 
faced with serious postwar electric com- 
petition. That this is unlikely is borne 
out by the experience which the electric 
industry has already gathered in the 





field of summer air conditioning indi- 
cating that the load factor of straight 
electric domestic air conditioning is not 
very desirable. The new all year round 
gas conditioner should be looked on 
with great favor by the electric power 
industry because it uses considerable 
electricity and will operate on a year 
around basis. The gas business also has 
much to gain by the substantial summer 
loads which will help offset the winter 
peaks due to house heating. Thus, we 
have a high load factor business in 
which electricity goes hand in hand with 
gas in making America’s home of to- 
morrow a better place in which to live. 
So much for the competitive siutation. 
I think you would feel that I had 
slighted the security angle of my dis- 
cussion if I failed to give you some of 
the recent data on the income of gas 
companies. I would like to quote some 
data presented by R. E. Ginna, vice- 
president of the Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation. In the February 8 issue 
of “Gas Age’’ he presents a stimulating 
analysis of gas company earnings over 
the period from 1938 through 1943. 
The study is based on operating util- 
ities reporting over $5,000,000 in total 
assets; it reflects the operations of 221 
gas and electric utilities with total fixed 
assets of nearly $16,000,000,000. Using 
the ratio of gross income to fixed capital 


Glass 


@A fascinating picture story of the glass 
industry, appearing in the March 12 
issue of Life, tells how the glass blower 
plys his ancient art but how modern 
methods with gas-fired furnaces are mak- 
ing way for postwar miracles. One bril- 
liantly-colored photograph bears this 
caption: 

“Pots of molten glass stand in the 
fierce, glowing heat of a large gas-fired 
furnace. Each clay pot holds nearly two 
tons of glass and is kept in the furnace 
from about 36 to 72 hours at tempera- 
tures ranging up to a maximum of 
2,800° F. When it reaches a syrupy 
consistency the hot glass is poured and 
rolled into flat sheets.” 

Another caption tells how gas flame 
preheats glass cylinders before they are 
welded by the heat of an electric arc to 
make a lightning arrester. 

Fiber glass which*can be woven into 
many fireproof products and has vast 
potentialities, receives special attention, 
as do the many new uses for other glass 
products. Gas can be proud of the prom- 
inent part it plays in this great industry. 


1943 
Ratio 


Gross Income 


Class of Companies 


2. Straight Gas-Manufactured 5.56% 
2. Straight Gas-Natural 6.25 
3. Straight Gas-Mixed 5.54 
4. Straight Gas Total 5.95 
5. Combination Gas & Electric 5.68 
6. Straight Electric 6.29 


less depreciation reserve, annual aver- 
age returns are shown for the following 
company classifications: (1) straight 
manufactured gas, (2) straight natural 
gas, (3) straight mixed gas, (4) total 
straight gas, (5) straight electric and 
(6) combination gas and electric. 

The 18 manufactured gas utilities are 
shown to have increased their return 
from 4.79% in 1938 to 5.56% in 1943; 
their gross income increased 3% in 
1943 over 1938 and their depreciation 
reserves increased from 11% to 22% 
of fixed capital. 

Natural gas returns were about the 
same in 1943 as in 1938, 6.23% as com- 
pared to 6.22%, with a high of 6.53% 
in 1939. Gross income increased about 
7%, while depreciation and depletion 
reserves increased from 19% to almost 
25% of fixed capital. The average re- 
turn of mixed gas companies increased 
from 4.84% to 5.54%, while gross in- 
come increased over 23% and deprecia- 
tion reserves increased from 15% to 
about 19%. Average returns of all 
straight gas utilities in the survey, 42 in 
number, increased from 5.58% to 
5.95%, with a high of 6.05% in 1940. 

The 83 combination gas and electric 
utilities show an average return of 
6.06% in 1938 as compared with 5.68% 
in 1943, with a high of 6.45% in 1939. 
During this period their depreciation 
reserves grew from 10% to about 16% 
of fixed capital, but their 1943 gross 
income was 4% less than that for 1938. 

The 96 straight electric companies 
show returns consistently higher than 
any other classification except straight 
natural, increasing from 5.99% in 1938 
to 6.29% in 1943, with a high of 
6.37% in 1939. Depreciation reserves 
increased from 11% to about 18% of 
fixed capital, while their 1943 gross in- 
come was about 3% higher than that 
for 1938. 

Summarizing, the figures for each clas- 
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to 
Fixed Capital Less Depr. Res. 





1943 Gross 
Depreciation Income 
Reserve Yo of Fixed 1943 Compared 

Capital to 1938 
—:. 43% 4 
25 +7 
19 +23 
23 +10 
16 —+1t 
18 +3 


sification in 1943 were shown in the table 
above. 

Mr. Ginna’s article does not give fig- 
ures showing the extent to which the 
average return ratios have been influ. 
enced by changes in such items as gross 
revenues, wages, fuel prices, and taxes, 
However, those groups which have ma- 
terially improved their ratio of deprecia- 
tion reserve to fixed capital must have 
eccomplished much of the improvement 
through accruals for depreciation ex- 
pense at rates in excess of what might 
be considered normal. This would seem 
to be particularly true of the manufac- 
tured gas companies, which doubled 
their reserves during this brief period 
with no appreciable increase in fixed 
capital. Now that depreciation reserves 
are at substantially higher levels than 
a few years ago there would seem to 
exist in the straight manufactured gas 
company income statements a ‘‘cushion” 
which should be reflected in any com- 
plete evaluation of earnings. 

Gas fuel and its derivatives are among 
the nation’s prime energy resources and 
constitute a vital component of the na- 
tion’s fuel and chemical supply. Let no 
one misjudge the significance or ultimate 
future of the industry. 


Southwest Personnel 
Conference Held 


HE Southwest Personnel Conference of 

the American Gas Association held its 
eighth meeting March 6 in Shreveport, Loui- 
siana. M. V. Cousins, personnel director, 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., is chairman of the 
conference. There were 17 members present, 
representing 9 companies. 

The morning session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Revised Selective Service Regula- 
tions, Foremanship Training, Wage Stabiliza- 
tion, and experiences with the War Labor 
Board. C. V. Hussey of the Arkansas Power 
and Light Company, ably discussed Job Anal- 
ysis and Job Evaluation during the after- 
noon session. 

The next meeting will be in Shreveport. 
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Gas 


Production 


Developments 


Stepped up tempo of current 
research program holds out 
promise of revolutionary new 
postwar gas-making methods 


BY ALFRED R. BAYER 


Research Chemist, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HREE years ago the gas industry 
sponsored the establishment of an 


Institute of Gas Technology in Chicago, 
dedicated to the training of gas engi- 
neets and study of general production 
problems as long-term research projects. 
Exigencies of war have drastically cur- 
tailed education programs but have 
stepped up the tempo of both basic and 
development research, particularly in the 
fuel gas production field. 

The ultimate goal of gas engineers 
over a long span of years has been to 
perfect a continuous process whereby a 
low cost, high heating value gas could 
be produced directly from any grade of 
coal. Perhaps in the very near future this 
ideal will be realized when the program 
known as “Complete Gasification of 
Solid Fuels” is completed at the Insti- 
tute. Moreover, the process would free 
the gas engineer from dependence upon 
our limited stocks of petroleum distil- 
lates for enriching the gas, which em- 
phasizes the ambitious nature of the 
program. 

As is usual in a broad research proj- 
ect, final achievement of the main ob- 
jective rests upon successful develop- 
ment of numerous intermediate opera- 
tions. The Institute staff has had ex- 
traordinary success in securing basic data 
for two vital intermediate steps, thereby 
justifying hope for an early industrial 
application of complete gasification prin- 
ciples, 





The Brooklyn Union Gas News, Feb. 2, 1945. 
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Full development of the first mecha- 
nism, described as a Solid-Fuel Flash 
Pulverizer, is the key to a practicable ap- 
plication of the entire project. The rea- 
son is clear since the pulverizer prepares 
fuel charges of coal or coke for all sub- 
sequent processing. Although utilizing 
a new technique, fundamentally the flash 
pulverizer is a simple application of the 
characteristics of a nozzle. In operation, 
coal of any moisture content after me- 
chanical reduction so it will pass through 
a No. 5 screen is passed from a soaking 
zone of high pressure steam through a 
nozzle into an expanding low pressure 
zone. Steam pressures of a little under 
100 pounds yield a product 40% to 
50% of which will pass through a 200 
mesh screen—a remarkable pulverizing 
efficiency for a single pass at such low 
energy input. Units to operate under 
1,000 pounds of superheated steam al- 
ready have been assembled for early test- 
ing. Solid fuels, such as coal, in such a 
fine state of subdivision can easily be 
subjected to various degrees of carboni- 
zation followed by water gas genera- 
tion from coke residues; all part of a 
continuous process. 


Novel Applications Proposed 

Other novel applications and uses of 
great industrial value outside the field 
of gas technology have been proposed 
for this equipment. It may revolution- 
ize completely the practices of industries 
which now employ mechanical pulver- 
izers. For example, the suggested use in 
metallurgical fields is promising, espe- 
cially as an adjunct to the sponge iron 
method for metal recovery. Such a sin- 
gle application, if successful, would have 
a profound effect upon steel production 
and consequent economic implications. 

In order to raise the heating value of 
gases leaving the flash pulverizer gener- 
ator unit, so as to meet district gas stand- 
atds, the development of a second in- 
termediate mechanism is well under way 
at the Institute. It is known as a Fluid- 
Catalyst whose function in the complete 
gasification program is to convert low 
B.t.u. components of certain gas mix- 
tures into components of high B.t.u. In 
this case, carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen would be converted into higher 
heating value methane. 


The Fluid Catalyst 


“Catalyst” is no longer a new term to 
the engineer or, for that matter, to any 
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reader of current magazine advertise- 
ments. Essentially, it is an extremely 
active substance—either a gas, liquid, or 
solid—capable of increasing or decreas- 
ing the speed of a chemical reaction, 
without itself being consumed or al- 
tered. We know for example that iron 
or steel will not rust in perfectly dry 
air, but a trace of moisture is sufficient 
to cause immediate rusting and subse- 
quent scaling. Since the concentration 
of oxygen remains constant, water even 
in minute amount accelerates rusting 
and is herein a catalyst. Covering steel 
tools and hardware with a film of oil 
or grease is a common practice the suc- 
cess of which involves principles of 
catalysis. 

Frequently however, a catalyst may 
have important application because it 
effectively reduces the speed of a chem- 
ical reaction. Upon one such retarding 
agent, lead tetraethyl, rests the last dec- 
ade’s tremendous advance in internal 
combustion engine design. As a com- 
ponent of premium gasoline, lead tetra- 
ethyl acts as a catalyst by reducing the 
speed of gasoline combustion in a cylin- 
der and thereby reduces the tendency of 
the engine to “knock.” The field of 
catalysis is one of chemistry’s most in- 
triguing. Whenever it has been applied 
to an industry, sensational progress has 
resulted. Witness the outstanding suc- 
cess of the petroleum industry in meet- 
ing seemingly incredible war demands 
for high octane aviation gasoline and 
synthetic rubber by the use of various 
catalytic techniques. 


New Principle 

Unfortunately, exhaustive searches for 
suitable catalysts in complete gasification 
schemes have invariably led to solid 
substances. The new problem thus in- 
troduced is how to promote maximum 
contact between gases and these active 
solids. A new chemical engineering 
principle known as “‘fluidizing’”’ has been 
pioneered during the past four years 
for securing gas-solid contacting of ex- 
traordinary efficiency. 

The process is briefly as follows: A 
vessel containing a mass of finely pow- 
dered, solid catalyst is subjected to a 
rising current of gas introduced at the 
bottom. When a proper relationship be- 
tween the particle size of the solid and 
gas velocity is reached, the catalyst is 
fluidized, and attains a condition analo- 
gous to quicksand or a turbulence hav- 





ing a marked resemblance to a swirl- 
ing mass of boiling liquid. By proper 
mechanical design the fluidized, solid 
catalyst can be handled in the same man- 
ner as any other fluid, permitting flow 
through valve-controlled pipes into re- 
actors and regenerators by means of con- 
ventional pumping equipment and liq- 
uid level controls. A high degree of con- 
trol over temperature and processing 
materials is obtained, a control hereto- 
fore not possible. Although basic studies 
on the fluid-catalyst are continuing, the 
principle is well beyond the demonstra- 
tion stage, and extensive specifications 
are being drawn up for preparing in- 
dustrial methanation catalysts. 

Scores of technical applications for 
solid-fluidizing have been suggested. 
One of particular interest to fuel gas 
technology is the removal of hydrogen 
sulfide from manufactured gas by pass- 
ing it through a fluidized bed of iron 
oxide. 

Projects independent of the Com- 
plete Gasification of Solid Fuels pro- 
gram are also being conducted at the 
Institute. These promise to influence 
strongly the scope of service of the en- 
tire postwar gas industry. The loss of 
gas lighting load may be offset many 
times by the increasing production from 
gas of raw materials for the chemical 
industry. This already is an important 
activity of the natural gas business. 


Gasoline from Gas 


In this connection, some mention 
must be made of the Institute’s study 
and evaluation of the Fischer-Tropsch 
process for the production of liquid 
hydro-carbons from water gas or natural 
gas. These liquids are readily converted 
by conventional oil refinery processing 
into gasoline fractions, lubricating stocks 
and waxes. The process is catalytic and 
was developed in Germany in the mid- 


Snow 


@ An article in a recent issue of Gas 
Age suggests that gas offers an ideal 
means of removing snow and ice from 
sidewalks and driveways. The author 
describes two installations which have 
operated successfully. Water heated by 
gas is circulated through pipes buried 
under the concrete. An instance was 
cited in which an 8-inch fall of snow 
was removed at a cost of 20 cents for gas. 


dle twenties. In 1939, the last year of 
record, Germany produced about 2,- 
500,000 barrels of such liquid fuels. Un- 
doubtedly, production has undergone 
tremendous expansion during the war 
and is the mainstay in the enemy's stub- 
born entrenchment and continued prose- 
cution of the war. The process is a vir- 
tual synthetic oil well. Even though raw 
material costs and commercial factors in 
our country are wholly dissimilar to Eu- 
ropean, this process offers the fuel gas in- 





dustry a method for profitable gas pro. 
duction during periods of poor load fac. 
tor or when a preponderant seasonal de- 
mand for gas creates a serious stand-by 
equipment problem. 

Although these new developments in 
fuel gas production appear revolutionary, 
the gas industry will welcome such 
changes because of its interest in main- 
taining and strengthening its present 
high position of national service in the 
postwar era. 


Government Plans Underground Storage 
of Vast Quantities of Helium 





The beginning and end of the trail of the 
helium transport line. From this typical well 
in the Cliffside natural gas field in Texas, 
thousands of cubic feet of natural gas bear- 
ing helium have been removed for processing 
at the Amarillo helium plant. The well shown 
above, one of 11 at the Cliffside field, has been 
reconditioned for an injection well to pipe the 
helium back into the ground 


F gewoon underground cache—the 
greatest single helium storage reservoir 
in the world—is being started by the Bureau 
of Mines in the 50,000-acre government- 
owned Cliffside natural gas field in Texas 
where surplus helium will be piped back 
into the ground for conservation and future 
use, Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
announced March 4. 

Completion of a new 32-mile helium pipe- 
line between the Exell and Amarillo, Texas, 
helium plants of the bureau, together with 
pipeline connections to the Cliffside field 
near Amarillo, will permit the use of this 
natural underground storage place for the 
helium not needed now by military and gov- 
ernmental agencies and not required for com- 
mercial distribution. 

Although the helium piped back into the 
ground must be repurified later when it is 
withdrawn, the gas from the cache will be 
richer in helium content, the processing time 
will be reduced, and there will be imme- 
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Bureau of Mines Helium Plant at Exell, Texas 
—Exterior view of the carbon dioxide te- 
moval towers where carbon dioxide, water 
vapor, and hydrogen sulfide are removed from 
the incoming helium-bearing natural gas by 
a "serubbing” process. Although carbon diox- 
ide comprises only about one-half of one per 
cent of the untreated gas, several tons of car- 
bon dioxide may be removed in a day 


diate supplies of this valuable, lightweight 
gas on short notice. 

Since 1923, the famed Cliffside field has 
produced more than 17 billion cubic feet of 
natural gas—more than enough to supply 
Washington, D. C., with gas for more than 
a year. Millions of cubic feet of helium have 
been extracted from this gas, and up until 
the present war the field was the chief 
source of the helium produced by the Bureau 
of Mines. 

In using this vast potential storage space, 
the helium will be injected under pressure 
into one of the 11 producing wells of the 
Cliffside field. Practically all of the helium 
to be returned to the ground will come from 
Exell plant, a few miles north of Amarillo, 
where the bureau extracts helium from nat- 
ural gas flowing to industrial and commercial 
plants. The amount of helium obtained de- 
pends upon the ebb and flow of gas to these 
plants, and it fluctuates with seasonal de- 
mands. Limited storage facilities have made 
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it necessary to allow large quantities of this 
natural gas to go to market still containing 
helium, which was lost forever. 

The Exell-Amarillo pipeline—the second of 
its kind constructed by the Bureau—will 
serve two purposes in the helium storage and 
conservation program, according to Dr. R. R. 
Sayers, director of the Bureau of Mines. It 
will carry the excess helium from the Exell 
plant to the Cliffside well via a pipeline con- 
nection near Amarillo, and it will transport 
helium from Exell to the Amarillo plant for 
loading into tank cars. In addition, the pro- 
duction capacity of the Amarillo plant will 
not be limited to gas from the original Cliff- 
side field, but will be increased many-fold 
by processing the high-purity helium from 
the underground storage. 

The Bureau of Mines completed the first 
high-pressure helium transport pipeline in 
March 1944, when a 90-mile line was opened 
between the bureau’s Navajo helium plant 
near Shiprock, N. Mex., and the loading 
terminal near Gallup, N. Mex. This line was 
designed primarily to facilitate the trans- 
portation of helium, and marked the first 
time that such a valuable gas as helium was 
handled in cross-country pipelines. 

In constructing the 2-inch Amarillo-Exell 
line, several new features were embodied, 
among which was the relatively new method 
of pressure welding. In this machine process 
which does not require welding rods, the 
connecting ends of the pipe are heated to 
welding temperature and forced together by 
hydraulic pressure to form a dense and uni- 
form weld. 

By this process, virtually an unbroken 2- 
inch cylinder was extended for 32 miles, 
under rivers, through valleys, and over ele- 
vations. But before being coated and wrapped 
to minimize corrosion, the line was filled 
with natural gas and carefully examined for 
leaks. In checking for leaks, every inch of 
the line was submerged and passed through 
a movable water trough. By using gas for 
internal pressure, the slightest leak was de- 
tected when the line was placed in water. 

To guard against damage and loss of 
helium when inadvertent breaks occur, the 
two lines were equipped with a series of 
special valves, designed by a Bureau of Mines 
employee, which close the pipelines automati- 
cally on each side of the break in case of a 
sudden upsurge in flow from the predeter- 
mined rate of the line. The valves prevent 
a loss of the entire volume of helium in the 
lines, limiting the leakage to the section be- 
tween check valves. 

Special precautions were taken to guard 
the Exell-Amarillo line against floods of the 
Canadian River, which have broken many 
pipelines which lacked sufficient weight to 
keep them below the moving sand and water. 
Instead of the conventional single crossing, 
the helium line was divided and two separate 
transmission lines were placed across the 
tiver, one looped about 150 feet upstream 
from the actual crossing to allow settling 
as sand and gravel are washed from under 
the line. As a further safeguard, each of the 
lines was surrounded by a 4-inch pipeline 
and the space between the pipes filled with 
cement to add more weight. 
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Safety Merit Award 
to United Gas 


R establishing a record of safe opera- 
tions totaling more than a million man- 
hours without injury, the Southwest Louisi- 
ana District of the United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., recently received a merit award from the 
American Gas Association. Ninety-five em- 
ployees of this district worked a total of 
1,022,352 manhours from Nov. 14, 1937 to 
Oct. 25, 1944 without a disabling injury. 
The award was presented at a foremen’s 
meeting Feb. 15 with appropriate ceremony. 


Texas-Ohio Gas 
Line Proposed 


HE Federal Power Commission has re- 

ceived an application by Metropolitan 
Eastern Corporation for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity to construct and 
operate 825 miles of 18-inch natural gas pipe- 
line extending from the east Texas gas fields 
to Ohio. The project would include five com- 
pressor stations totaling 25,600 horsepower 
and have an initial daily capacity of 140 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas. Total cost is estimated 
at $23,500,000 with completion in Oct. 1945. 


Bridgeport Boosts Better Breakfasts 


RECOGNIZED national leader in in- 

dustrial nutrition education as a re- 
sult of pioneering work on the “Pack a 
Lunch a Man Can Work On” campaign of 
1942, reported in the May A. G. A. 
MonrtTHLY of that year, The Bridgeport Gas 
Light Company has again stepped out in 
front with promotion of the Good Break- 
fast movement. Sparkplug of both efforts 
has been R. A. Malony, sales manager of 
the company, who has supplied much of 
the promotional drive behind these cam- 
paigns for better industrial nutrition. 

The Good Breakfasts for Workers Cam- 
paign was set in motion by the War Food 
Administration in the fall of 1944. Since last 
October, Bridgeport has been making its citi- 
zens conscious that a good breakfast means 
the beginning of a good day. At the sugges- 
tion of Dr. C. F. Yeager, Remington Arms 
Company physician, the breakfast activity was 
started as a supplement to the Bridgeport 
lunchbox campaign which gained national 
prominence. 

A new Breakfast Folder has just been pub- 





We have lots of suggestions for a good breakfast — 
call our Home Service Department. 


Catchy newspaper advertisements such as this 
are spearheading the Better Breakfast drive 
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lished by the gas company similar in 
style to the “Pack-a-lunch-a-man-can-work-on” 
folder. Requests for the lunch folder came 
from every state in the Union and several 
foreign countries. Twenty-three hundred 
copies of the new Breakfast Folder have been 
distributed through one High School alone. 

Many of the campaign organizational meet- 
ings have been held in the gas company 
auditorium with Miss O'Meara, home service 
director, assisting Rheta Hyatt, community 
nutritionist, who is campaign director. 

Newspaper advertising was used by the 
company to support the campaign at the out- 
set. Department stores, food retailers and 
manufacturers have joined in the drive. Pub- 
lic Schools and Parent Teacher organizations 
are urging better school child breakfasts. 
Local industries are backing the campaign 
through the Manufacturers Association. 

To measure the penetration and beneficial 
effects to date on the community, Chappell 
and Company, national market analysts, are 
now conducting a survey. 





THE BRIDGEPORT BETTER BREAKFAST PROGRAM 


JOIN US IN BEING A BETTER BREAKFAST BOOSTER 








Breakfast tips and other information are 
given in this 8, x 11-inch, 4-page folder 








Teachers Hear Modern Gas Story 
at Pittsburgh Food Clinic 


Je.*NEW FREEDOM Gaza KITCHENS 





Small scale models of "New Freedom Gas Kitchens,” part of the exhibition at the Equipment 
and Food Clinic, show how there'll be “economy of effort’ for the homemaker of the future 
who demands and gets a kitchen like these 





Every conceivable use for modern gas cooking is demonstrated in this display of prepared dishes, 
cooking vessels and five brands of modern gas ranges. The dishes were prepared by Home 
Service personnel of the three natural gas companies 





E. Carl Sorby, vice-president of the Geo. D. Roper Company, demonstrates effectively that cook- 
ing with the modern gas range is fast, clean, effortless and economical of both food and fuel. 
Miss Camille Caldara, Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, assists 


Hoe“ Economics teachers of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County schools were 
guests of the Home Service Departments of the 
natural gas companies serving the Pittsburgh 
area at a “Home Economics Equipment and 
Food Clinic,” February 22. Although the at- 
tendance totaled 170, potentially the mes- 
sage of modern gas cooking and the impres- 
sions received by teachers were carried to 
thousands of city and county pupils, who are 
the future homemaker customers of the gas 
business. ; 

Previously prepared dishes were on display 
in combination with various types of cooking 
vessels and an exhibition of five brands of 
modern gas ranges and demonstrating prac- 
tically every conceivable use of gas cooking. 
Small scale models and water color renditions 





of ‘New Freedom Gas Kitchens,” food charts, 
cutaway range and water heater models, a 
full size gas refrigerator and a small scale 
unit, and standard types of range burners and 
controls completed the exhibition. 

Following the dinner, E. Carl Sorby, vice. 
president of George D. Roper Corporation, 
makers of the Roper range, gave an entertain. 
ing demonstration of plain and fancy cook. 
ing, effectively demonstrating that modem 
gas cooking is fast, clean, effortless and 
economical of both food and fuel. Mr. Sorby 
was assisted by Camille Caldara, of the Manu- 
facturers’ Light and Heat Company, East Liv. 
erpool, Ohio. 

Hostesses for the occasion were Kathryn L, 
Barnes, home service director, Equitable Gas 
Company, Flora G. Dowler, supervisor, Home 
Service, Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Com. 
pany and Ruth M. Severson, supervisor, home 
service, Peoples Natural Gas Company, as- 
sisted by the members of their departments. 

Jessie McQueen, A. G. A. home service 
counsellor, addressed the assembly on ‘‘Econ- 
omy of Effort,” applying the science of mo- 
tion study to home activities, which with the 
aid of modern kitchen appliances and appoint- 
ments, can substantially reduce the home- 
maker's daily effort. 

Christy Payne, Jr., sales manager of the 
Peoples Natural Gas Company, was master of 
ceremonies. 


1,085-Mile Gas Pipe 
Line Proposed 


PPLICATION for permission to con- 

struct a 1085 mile natural gas pipe line 

from near Guymon, Okla., to points near 

Detroit and Toledo, O., has been filed with 

the Federal Power Commission by the Ameri- 
can Light & Traction Company. 

Total cost of the line, which would be of 
22- and 26-inch diameter, was estimated by 
the company at $51,500,000. With construc- 
tion beginning not later than May 1, 1945, 
it would be completed this year. The appli- 
cation said the project was intended to sup- 
ply the Ohio Fuel Gas Co. with 125,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas a day, and to fill 
requirements of the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co. above the amount to be furnished by 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. under ex- 
isting contracts. 





One hundred seventy Home Economics teachers of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County Schools 
. * . . J 

were dinner guests of the Home Service Departments of Pittsburgh natural gas companies, auf 

ing the Home Economics Equipment and Food Clinic in the William Penn Hotel, February 22 
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French Gas Association 
Now Functioning 


HE American Gas Association has re- 

newed its former pleasant contact with 
the French gas industry through the Union 
Syndicale de L’Industrie du Gaz en France, 
the French national trade association. In a 
letter dated January 27, 1945, Mr. Mongin, 
general secretary, wrote A. G. A. Managing 
Director Alexander Forward as follows: 

“During the four years which have just 
slipped away and particularly the last months, 
the gas industry has suffered from much de- 
struction: many of our works are entirely 
demolished; almost all of the others have 
more or less deteriorated; few are still in- 
tact and most of the distribution systems 
have suffered grave damages. 

“In spite of the innumerable difficulties re- 
sulting from the German occupation and 
principally from the lack of coal and other 
basic materials which has been accentuated 
with the years, we have been working in 
France as well as we could. Our efforts were 
primarily directed at substitutes for these 
materials and ordinary items and to obtain 
the greatest possible efficiency with gas. 

“You will, no doubt, be interested to learn 
the results of our work during this trouble- 
some period and we will be glad to send 
you, as soon as it becomes possible, some 
of our papers which summarize these mat- 
ters. 

“We are looking forward to the sending 
of a mission to the United States to resume 
official contact with the American Gas As- 
sociation and to see the developments which 
you have made in America both from the 
viewpoint of manufacturing and that of uti- 
lization. We should moreover let you know 
that important sources of natural gas were 
discovered in France and since you have had 
so much experience in its distribution and 
its use, this would be most valuable to us.” 


War Insurance Extended 


AR Damage Corporation announced 

Feb. 28 that in consideration of 
premiums heretofore collected all war dam- 
age insurance duly in force on February 28, 
1945, will be extended automatically for a 
period of twelve months from the expiration 
date of the respective policies without the 
payment of additional premium or other 
charge. No action is required of the insured 
to keep the insurance in force for this ex- 
tended period. 


Dep't Becomes Bureau 


FFECTIVE March 20, the name of the 

Statistical Department of the American 
Gas Association was changed to Statistical 
Bureau. The former name is now inappro- 
priate because of the setting up of Natural 
Gas and Manufactured Gas Departments 
with definite supervisory duties and jurisdic- 
tion. The new name is comparable with the 
Publicity Bureau and the pending Promo- 
tional Bureau of the Association. 
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In their quaint little aprons and bonnets the young ladies tell their audiences what to do 


about the gasoline shortage and charmingly suggest the 


“Surrey With the Fringe on Top” 


Thousands of Servicemen Entertained 
at Boston Consolidated Shows 


VER 100,000 men of the Armed Serv- 

ices have been entertained in 105 per- 
formances given by the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company's Camp Show, organized in 
1942. Shows have been given in army camps, 
naval stations, ships in port, and at military 
hospitals in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire. Men entertained have come 
from every state in the U. S. A., from Eng- 
land, Canada, the Philippines, Hawaii, New 
Zealand and France. 

B. C. G. Employees’ Association mem- 
bers became interested in the need for soci- 
ability of many thousands of homesick boys, 
in khaki and blue, who came flocking into 
Boston on furlough days, looking for fun. 
A committee of four thought out a plan and 
immediately posted notices on company bul- 
letin boards asking for volunteers who might 
wish to be trained into an entertainment 
group. Stenographers, clerks, bookkeepers 
and young men with musical ability volun- 
teered. Dance routines were taught and 
Charles McConaghy, head of the company’s 
industrial service department, volunteered his 
services to direct the show and train a group 
of musicians for a swing band, which was to 


B. C. G. Camp Show girls inject a bit of 
Good Neighbor Policy as they do their South 
American number 
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play for show acts and for the dancing which 
follows most entertainments. 

First, shows were given in the company’s 
auditorium to which soldiers, sailors and 
marines were invited through the U. S. O. 
Later, requests began to come in for per- 
formances at camps, on ships and in hos- 
pitals. Military organizations furnish trans 
portation for the performances and trips 
have been made in everything from com- 
fortable buses and station wagons to not-so- 
comfortable army trucks and ambulances, 
and even P.T. boats when trips are made to 
harbor posts. Forty-six employees are in the 
Camp Show organization, including perform- 
ers, master-of-ceremonies, directors, band 
members, show cook and stage assistants. 
Personnel frequently changes as members 
join the armed services themselves. Always 
there are other volunteers anxious to take up 
the work. 

The Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
Employees’ Association was formed in 1930 
to function as a social organization, but 
when the war came its social activities were 
laid aside for cooperation in the war effort. 


Central Electric Buys 
Nebraska Gas Utility 


ENTRAL ELECTRIC AND GAS CO. 


announced Mar. 8 that it had com- 
pleted the purchase from Continental Gas 
and Electric Corp., a subsidiary of United 
Light and Power Co., of the gas properties of 
Iowa-Nebraska Light and Power Co. in Lin- 
cola, Neb., and vicinity. 


Gas Industry Glossary 


HE British Standards Association re- 

cently published a “Glossary of Terms 
Used in the Gas Industry,” a 54-page printed 
publication listing and describing terms com- 
monly used by the industry. A copy is avail- 
able for inspection at the American Standards 
Association, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., of which the American Gas Associa- 
tion is a member. 





National Magazines Survey Appliances 


ALUABLE data for gas industry adver- 

tising and sales executives are found 
in detailed surveys just released by two 
home-making magazines: Woman's Home 
Companion. and Good Housekeeping. 

“Homemaking and Appliances; A Psych- 
ological Survey’’ by the Research Department 
of Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. digests 
the results of studies by Dr. Ernest Dichter 
into the psychology of housekeeping, the at- 
titude of women towards appliances. There 
are three distinct and basic types of women, 
he found: 

The True Housewife, whose interests are 
monopolized by her home. 

The Career Woman (or potential career 
woman) who hates housework. 

The Balanced Homemaker, who does both 
housework and outside work, or is capable 
of doing both. 

A national sample of 2,467 homemakers 
throughout the nation was obtained by per- 
sonal interview; a questionnaire was then 
mailed to the Woman's Home Companion 
panel of 2,000 reader-reporters. Both groups 


were carefully diversified by geographic area, 
size of city, income, marital status, age 
groups, psychological types. 

It should be emphasized that some 39 per 
cent of the national sample was obtained in 
cities under 10,000 inhabitants, tending toward 


Balanced 31% 


relatively greater emphasis on availability of 
electric service over gas. 

The national group was asked: ‘Does your 
refrigerator give satisfactory service?” Of 
electric owners 94% said “Yes”; gas 85%; 
ice 72%. Median age of refrigerators was: 
Electric 6 years, gas 7, ice 10. Of the total, 
32% plan to buy a new refrigerator when 
they are available. 


- 


: 


Housewife 51% 





EWEST wonder being discussed 

today in the “marvel” magazines 
is high frequency electric cooking. 
“Broil a steak in 3 seconds, bake a 
cake in 2 seconds, and boil eggs in less 
time than it takes to tell about it,’’ Dr. 
So-and-So says in a speech. 

While high frequency heat does exist 
and has been used in manufacturing for 
at least a decade, it has manv draw- 
backs for domestic cooking, Electrical 
Merchandising says. In addition to be- 
ing out of all proportion in cost it 
would be complicated and impractical. 
After citing the mechanical difficulties 
involved, the article states: “Experts 
don’t see much chance of getting around 
a lot of high-priced bulky equipment.” 

And even IF these problems are 
solved, there still exists the operating 
problem which Electrical Merchandis- 
ing summarizes as follows: 

“The catch of the whole setup lies 
in human nature and foods that Ameri- 
can housewives would put in such 
range. 

“It must be remembered that the 
carmelizing of sugar and the searing 
of steaks have much to do with giving 
foods their pleasing flavor. Foods cooked 
by high frequency methods have all 
the charm of a New England boiled din- 
ner. All right for some things but not 
as a perpetual diet. 

“Different foods placed in a high 
frequency oven give entirely different 
results. Thoroughly mixed sausage, for 





High Frequency Cooking No Threat 


» ance—but—for the housewife it re- 
b.mains a Sunday supplement story.”’ 


example, cooks pretty well. On the 
other hand, with steaks the fat burns 
before the lean meat is thoroughly 
cooked. With chicken there was a char 
in the bone before the outside was don 

“A bakery experimenting with high 
frequency or dielectric cooking of breac 
found outside of the loaf unappetizing 
looking and the crust on the inside. 

“Greatest holdback is the taste, as i 
is very difficult to reconcile the Ameri- 
can public to food that will taste en- 
tirely different from what they are ac 
customed to. Electrical appliances ar: 
devices made for use by people who are 
inexpert in their handling. While there 
may be some advantage to biscuits that 
can pop out in seconds, steaks that are 
done in a whiff of time, the extrem~ 
speed means fresh perils of burning and 
evercooking which offset the advan- 
tages. 

“Authorities like Wiley Wenger 0: 
RCA explain that, while rapid strides 
are being made in sterilization, pas- 
teurization, cooking and enzyme contro! 
of foods and drugs by dielectric heating, 
it is generally impractical on a com- 
mercial scale at present. Limitations are 
lack of homogeneity in the product, 
cost of providing necessary flexibility 
and apparatus, and insufficiency of ex- 
perimental data. With present rate of 
progress, it may have a bright future 
in commercial fields under expert guid- 
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Gas ranges are used by 61%, electric 15%; 
and 33% will buy a new range after the 
war as follows: Electric 14%, gas 11%. Of 
these prospects, 80% who own electric ranges 
will buy another, 5% will buy gas; 40% of 
gas owners will buy electric, 52% will again 
buy a gas range. Gas ranges were 7 years old, 
electric 5. Satisfied users were: Gas 87%, 
electric 93%. 


2 


Career 11% 


Most frequent comment was “give us a 
range that is easy to clean’’ and next was 
“we want a higher oven to avoid stooping.” 

Good Housekeeping devotes its Fourth 
Consumer Panel Report to ‘Range and Cook. 
ing Habits.” The 7,500 women consulted 
live in 842 towns, but 28% are in cities of 
less than 10,000, again weighting the national 
averages toward electricity. 

Gas ranges are used by 67%, electric 23%; 
median age of gas ranges—6 years, electric 
5. Speed of gas range cooking on top burners 
was satisfactory to 97%, with the electric 
figure 86%. 

Most frequent complaints: Gas broiler 
not in convenient place 51%; difficult to 
clean 71%. Electric broiler too smoky 52%; 
cannot be used when oven is on 91%. 

Gas ranges are “good bakers’ in 83% of 
these homes, electric 91%. Gas ovens have 
uneven heat distribution 75%, and electric 
86%. 

Future range improvements desired are: 
Automatic time control for oven 20%; glass 
panel in oven door 15%; deepwell cooker 
11%; reminder clock 9%; larger oven 8%; 
automatic heat control for oven 8%; simmer 
type burners 7%; easier to clean burners 
and oven 9%; heavier insulation in oven 
5%; prefer electric range 4%; more efficient 
broiler 4%; oven raised to more convenient 
height 3.5%; more space between burners 
3%.—The Blue Flame Is on the March. 


Baths 


@ It has been said that the American 
public worships the bathroom. 
According to historical records, bath- 
ing had a hard time to win its way to 
popular favor and met with much op- 
position. The Boston Council passed an 
ordinance in 1845 outlawing bathing 
for its citizens except upon medical ad- 
vice, and in Philadelphia the city fathers 
tried to enforce a ban on bathing be 
tween November 1st and March 15th. 


—The Bettman Archive. 
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GAS COMPANIES 

Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Alabama 
(S. J. Spurgeon) * 

Central Florida Gas Corp., Winter Haven, 
Fla. (J. W. Owen) 

lowa Power and Light Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa (C. A. Leland) 

Jowa Southern Utilities 
Iowa (Geo. T. Perrine) 

Mississippi Public Service Co. 
Griffin) 

North American Utility & Construction 
Corp. (Walter G. Groth) 

Pittsburgh and West Virginia Gas 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (D. P. Hartson) 

Southern Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Co- 
lumbia, S. C. (W. H. Kendrick) 

Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co., Houston, 
Texas (W. C. Norman) 

Western Kentucky Gas Company, Owens- 
boro, Ky. (W. T. Stevenson) 


Co., Centerville, 


(H. K. 


Ca. 


MANUFACTURERS COMPANIES 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio (C. L. Comegys) 

Fisher Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. (Kenneth 
D. Hoke) 

Ladish Drop Forge Co., 
(J. F. Hacker) 

Mahl Mfg. Company, Huntington 
Calif. (J. Thomas Mahl) 

E. L. Mustee & Sons, 
(Bernard E. Mustee) 

Naco Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(James L. Hess) 

Pernot & Rich, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Frederick E. Pernot) 

Renown Stove Co., Owosso, Mich. (B. A. 
Nagelvoort ) 


Cudahy, Wisc. 


Park, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 


Fenton Kelsey Co., Madison, Wisc. (Fenton 
Kelsey ) 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

E. R. Ames, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Carl O. Anderson, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Roger M. Anderson, Binghamton 
Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 

C. A. Anderson, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp., Sheboygan, Wisc. 


Gas 


“Names in parentheses are Company Delegates. 
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C. E. Baltzel, New York State Elec. & Gas 
Corp., Cortland, N. Y. 

A. B. Banowsky, Payne Furnace & Supply 
Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

H. Bartholomew, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Mercedes A. Bates, Southern California Gas 
Co., San Jose, Calif. 

Erwin W. Blind, Laclede Gas Light Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

B. F. Bohnhardt, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Walter C. Bomhoff, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Oscar Book, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Charles Renwick Brick, Southern Natural 
Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Henry H. Buell, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Jose, Calif. 

H. I. Burgess, Majestic Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Chester W. Burris, Eastern Gas & Fuel As- 
sociates, Everett, Mass. 

Harry Cain, United Gas Corp., Houston, 
Texas 

J. M. Cardiff, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Glenn M. Clark, Cities Service Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 

Newell A. Clark, Northampton Gas Light 
Co., Northampton, Mass. 

Garrett W. Craig, Public Service Co. of 
Colorado, Brighton, Colo. 

Kirby E. Crenshaw, Gas 
tlesville, Okla. 

J. A. Cunningham, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Advisers, Bar- 


Herbert R. Davis, Davis, Fisher, Saskatoon, 
Canada 

John H. Day, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Robert L. Day, Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Richard W. DeCou, Utility Realization 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loren W. East, Consulting Engineer, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Louis S. Egea, Selas Corporation, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Daniel J. Fagin, The Laclede Gas Light Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

R. Ferman, Gas Consumers Association, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Chas. W. Fischle, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. S. Florer, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. W. Drye, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Eldon I. Fullberg, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Henry M. Gerken, The Laclede Gas Light 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anita Glienke, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

A. B. Goodin, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chas. N. Gregory, Jr., Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Walter G. Groth, North American Utility 
& Constr. Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Wm. H. Gudgeon, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Francis T. Hager, Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glenn M. Hammond, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Arthur C. Hansen, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Milton T. Hartman, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

T. E. Hawkins, United Gas Corporation, 
Houston, Texas 

E. H. Hegemann, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

Arthur Higgs, Yorkshire Industrial Gas De- 
velopment Centre, Leeds, England 

Jas. M. Hill, Honolulu Gas Corporation, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Thomas J. Hill, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

Clarence R. Holmes, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, Denver, Colo. 

Edward L. Horner, The Laclede Gas Light 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. K. Horton, Pacific Public Service Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

D. H. Hyatt, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


S. B. Irelan, Cities Service Gas Co., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. 


S. E. Johnson, Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio 

Leland Jones, Seattle Gas Company, Seattle, 
Washington 

John P. Jordon, Utility Realization Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alfred H. Ketelhohn, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

L. Martin Krautter, HenripHurst & Mc- 
Donald, Inc., Chicago, Ii. 


Henry J. Lissi, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kirk H. Logan, Cast Iron Pipe Research As- 
sociation, Chicago, III. 


Jas. D. MacFarland, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Leon S. Maehling, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Albert W. Marchiando, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arthur E. Mason, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wayne Matthews, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

F. A. McCandlies, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Norman H. McGlashan, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chas. H. McNulty, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Martin P. McVey, The Laclede Gas Light 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. R. Metzger, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Jack H. Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Harry I. Miller, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

John C. Miller, Connecticut Light & Power 
Co., Norwalk, Conn. 

D. F. Morgan, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Victor Morrison, Southern Counties Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. L. Morton, Cities Service Gas Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 

Bennett Myers, Doughnut Corp. of America, 
Ellicott City, Md. 


Ralph Nabors, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Jose, Calif. 

John J. Needham, The Laclede Gas Light 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A. A. Newton, Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado, Fort Collins, Colo. 

William H. Nix, Providence Gas Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


J. M. O'Mara, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stewart Patrick Osborn, Binghamton Gas 
Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Roland R. Paulin, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Oliver Pritchard, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

B. K. Proctor, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Elmer L. Ramsey, The Laclede Gas Light 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. H. Ray, Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Matthew C. Reilly, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. J. Reimers, Minnesota Valley Natural 
Gas Co., Saint Peter, Minn. 

Thomas E. Rush, Queens Boro. Gas & Elec. 
Co., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

C. T. Ryce, Gas Consumers Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


S. G. Sageman, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

F. Ray Schallert, Southern Counties Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. H. Schettler, St. Louis County Gas Co., 
Webster Grove, Mo. 

A. W. Scofield, Minnesota Valley Natural 
Gas Co., Saint Peter, Minn. 

C. D. Scott, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

C. A. Shafer, Northwest Cities 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Raymond M. Sheda, Denver Fire Clay Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Charles D. Slimpin, Gas Consumers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill. 

Ward Small, Jr., Southern Counties Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

William T. Sperry, Public Service Electric 
Co., Newark, N. J. 7 

Hugh Stewart, San Diego Gas & Elec. Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 

M. E. Stewart, Minnesota Valley Natural 
Gas Co., Saint Peter, Minn. 

Chas. M. Sturkey, Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

W. T. Sutter, Sutter Water Heater & Plumb- 
ing Co., Houston, Texas 


Gas Co., 


Production of Heat-Treating Furnaces 
Wins ‘'E"’ for Surface Combustion 


URFACE Combustion, Toledo, Ohio, on 

March 8 was awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” in recognition of a job which started 
long before Pearl Harbor and which has 
made a tremendous contribution to the fire- 
power of America’s armed forces. One ex- 
ample of the type of job done is the de- 
velopment of walking beam industrial gas 
furnaces which have now been made by the 
Toledo company in sufficient quantity to heat 


The “E” presentation ceremony at Toledo. Left 
to right: Lt. Com. E. C. Stark, Lt. Col. Harry 
P. Croft, Frank H. Adams, general manager, 
Surface Combustion, and Paul McClelland 


treat in a single day all the medium calibre 
shells used in the 70-day Normandy cam- 
paign. 

In presenting the “E” to Frank H. Adams, 
general manager of Surface Combustion, Lieut. 
Col. H. P. Croft, chief of the Cleveland 
Ordnance  District’s industrial division, 
pointed out that the company had to design, 
build and install gas-fired heat-treating fur- 
naces before much of our actual war produc- 
tion could even begin. There was no delay in 
this job, he said. 

The citation for meritorious service by the 
workers was read by Lieut. Comm. E. C. 
Stark of the Procurement and Materials Office 
of the Navy, Detroit, and a token presenta- 
tion of tie “E” pins was made by him to 
Asa Willmarth, shop employee with the 
longest service record. 

In addition to the walking beam furnace 
for production line methods on shell heat- 
treating, Surface Combustion makes equipment 
for gun hardening and drawing, soaking pits 
used in most of the steel mills, atmospheric 
control furnaces for bright finishes on heat- 
treated metals, skin recovery of decarburized 
steel surfaces and numerous other types of in- 
dustrial furnaces including many used in the 
glass and chemical industries as well as those 
for all fields cf metal production and processing. 
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Jas. B. Swan, Southern Counties Gas Co,, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


William Kenneth Tate, The Wandsworth 
and District Gas Co., London, England 
J. Hawley Taussig, Jr., United Engineers & 
Constrs., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. W. Tesch, Wisconsin Public Service Cor- 
poration, Sheboygan, Wisc. 

G. H. Tibbils, Gas Consumers Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. N. Tounsend, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Deane W. True, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

David Turk, The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Raymond J. Vandergriff, The Laclede Gas 
Light Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Herbert F. Voertman, The Laclede Gas 
Light Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


John Howard Warden, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Don Warner, The Gas Service Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Merle A. Washabaugh, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. L. B. Webb, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. D. Webster, Northampton Gas Light Co., 
Northampton, Mass. 

R. O. Wilhelmi, United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Robert S. Williams, The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Dyke Wilson, The Laclede Gas Light 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

William M. Witter, 
Lorain, Ohio 

Jas. J. Wogan, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Sacramento, Calif. 


National Tube Co., 


Carl M. Yaeger, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 


Convention 
Calendar 


APRIL 


Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, Norman, Okla. 


MAY 


National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, III. 
¢Pennsylvania Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUNE 


eInstitution of Gas Engineers, An- 
nual Meeting, London, England. 


eCanadian Gas Association, Annual 
Convention, Murray Bay, Quebec. 








ah, ccounling Seclion 


C. E. PACKMAN, Chairman 


E. F. EMBREE, Vice-Chairman 


O. W. BREWER, Secretary 


Financing Appliance Installment Sales 


INCE 1922, The 
Connecticut Light 
and Power Company 
has been actively en- 
gaged in merchandis- 
ing electric and gas 
appliances, selling 
them either on open 
accounts or on install- 
ment accounts. Ap- 
pliance sales increased 
from a modest be- 
ginning to a prewar 
gross volume of about 
$2,000,000 annually. 
Wartime restrictions in appliance produc- 
tion, as well as in installment credit, resulted 
in the reduction of the number and amount 
of installment accounts on our books to the 
lowest point in many years, which makes this 
an opportune time to adopt a change in policy. 
Few financial houses offered plans for 
underwriting installment accounts when the 
company started selling appliances. The 
funds had to be furnished by the company 
and, as the merchandising programs ex- 
panded, more and more funds had to be 
provided. 


L. A. Mayo 


Proper Bank Function 

The company has always believed that 
furnishing funds for this purpose was a 
proper function of banks, but there were 
difficulties in bringing that about. It was 
desirable for the company to preserve all 
customer contacts. If the company had dis- 
counted the installment paper in the normal 
way, which could easily have been done, 
those contacts would have been removed 
and the contingent liability would have had 
to appear on the books of the company. 

In cooperation with The Hartford-Connect- 
icut Trust Company of Hartford, a new plan 
for financing appliance installment sales was 
developed. This bank, a leading one in the 
state, operates seven branches in our terri- 
tory. The company will use the plan in its 
27 district and branch offices, serving about 
203,000 customers. These offices cover 107 
communities served with electricity and 30 
localities with gas, having a population of 
approximately 703,000 according to the 1940 
Federal Census. The installment sales to be 
financed will include those to domestic, com- 


_ This article appeared in the December 23. 1944, 
issue of “Electrical World’”’ and in the March, 
1945, issue of “‘Banking”’ a journal of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. The author is a past 
chairman of the A. G. A. Accounting Section. 
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BY L. A. MAYO 


Supervisor of Local Accounts, The 
Connecticut Light and Power Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


mercial and industrial customers, and similar 
sales made by dealers and discounted by the 
company. 


What the New Plan Accomplishes 

The plan has unique features which will 
achieve several highly desirable objectives 
and simplify its operation. The bank will 
purchase the accounts without recourse, so 
the company’s balance sheet will not need 
to show a contingent liability. This feature 
is an innovation and gives the company a 
distinct advantage not generally provided for 
in other financing plans. It will take the com- 
pany out of the financing field, with the 
bank assuming this function. Raising mer- 
chandise capital periodically will not be 
necessary as such funds will be automatically 
furnished when sales programs are expanded. 

The company will retain full control of 
its merchandising policies and will be en- 
tirely free to develop this business. The 
company will act as the bank’s agent, with- 
out compensation, in bookkeeping and col- 
lection matters, eliminating duplications in 
this work, which will result in a low oper- 
ating cost for the plan. The company will 
retain the important advantage of dealing 
directly with its customers as heretofore, so 
that satisfactory relations will be continued. 


Operation of Plan 

The agreement executed between the com- 
pany and the bank will cause only minor 
changes in the company’s accounting pro- 
cedures with no increase in expenses. The 
company will establish the installed prices 
of appliances, minimum and maximum terms, 
amount of financing charges, approve credits, 
and collect down payments. As sales are made 
they will be set up in the company’s Ac- 
counts Receivable and billed to customers. 
At the end of the month, the bank will pur 
chase without recourse the balances of all 
new agreements made that month, at face 
value less a small percentage as a reserve 
for uncollectible bills. This reserve will be 
the sole property of the bank and will be 
used to absorb bad debts. 

The original sales agreements will be as- 
signed and delivered to the bank, which will 
have five days to purchase or re-assign them 
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to the company if the bank elects not to pur- 
chase. The company will be responsible for 
all payments collected for the bank until 
such funds have been paid to them. Pay- 
ments collected will be deposited locally 
with company funds. All monthly collec- 
tions will be paid to the bank not later 
than the tenth day of the next month. The 
company will pay to the bank, within five 
days from receipt of their invoice, a monthly 
financing or interest charge at a predeter- 
mined rate based upon the average daily 
balance outstanding on these accounts during 
the previous month. 

Thereafter, until such agreements are 
paid or otherwise liquidated, the company 
will perform all bookkeeping work; show 
on its service bills the monthly installments 
due; answer customer questions; and follow 
collections. The company is authorized to 
take whatever collection action may be 
deemed advisable, including the institution 
of proceedings to repossess appliances. 


Determining Uncollectibles 

The company is also authorized to deter- 
mine when balances become uncollectible. 
The bank will reduce its, outstanding bal- 
ance by such amounts, charging them against 
the reserve. When six monthly installments 
are unpaid, the entire balance of those ac- 
counts will be presumed to be uncollectible. 
Obviously, it will be in the company’s in- 
terest to minimize this possibility. The bank 
will be advised monthly of balances which 
have become six months delinquent. The com- 
pany will remit to the bank all amounts re- 
ceived on accounts previously reported as 
uncollectible, which amounts will be cred- 
ited by the bank to the reserve. 

Quarterly reports will be furnished to 
the bank by the company, showing for each 
agreement its number, date, purchaser's name, 
amount paid by bank, balance due, amount 
delinquent if any, and the period of the de- 
linquency. As the volume of accounts in- 
creases, preparing such reports might mean 
considerable work, but these operations will 
be simplified by the use of punched cards 
and tabulating machines. 

In cases where it becomes necessary, be- 
cause of delinquency, to repossess appli- 
ances from customers, it will be done either 
by the company or by the bank at the com- 
pany’s option. If the company repossesses 
appliances and desires to own them for pur- 
poses of resale, it may do so by paying the 
bank the pre-determined value of such appli- 
ances, as set forth in a formula in the con- 











tract, based upon the depreciated value of the 
appliances in question. Otherwise, the bank 
may repossess such appliances and own them 
and the company has nothing to do with it. 

If requested, the bank agrees to sell to the 
company for the amount of the unpaid bal- 
ances any agreement it has purchased, re- 
turning the original agreement upon receipt 
of payment. The purpose of this provision is 
to enable the company to deal with its cus- 
tomers at all times in a manner best suited 
to maintain good public relations. Some 
customers will want to return appliances be- 
cause they can no longer use them, and 
will wish to be relieved of the commitments 
made. Others will want to exchange appli- 
ances, before full payment, for larger or 
newer models. Then too, collection action 
may lead to new credit terms with custom- 
ers before such time as six monthly install- 
ments are unpaid. For these reasons, the com- 
pany has the right to purchase such balances 
from the bank and to re-sell them later under 
new agreements. The bank will also re-assign 
and deliver to the company the original 
agreements when accounts are paid in full 
or when they become uncollectible. 


Letters | 


@ A group of secretaries was consulted 
and asked to criticize the technique em- 
ployed by those who dictated letters to 
them. The following list represents these 
criticisms, which can be pondered with 
profit by all who dictate: 

1. Dictator should never allow his 
voice to fall at the end of a sentence. 

2. Straight tone is better than one 
with inflections. 

3. Don't go too slowly—phrase if 
possible. 

4. Don’t go too fast. 

5. First think out what you want to 
say and follow the thought through. 

6. Speak distinctly—especially if dic- 
tating into a dictating machine. 

7. Watch your secretary for her rate 
of speed. 

8. Don’t get up and wander around 
the room. The voice does not carry 
clearly from all parts of the room. 

9. Don’t drum on the desk or do any- 
thing to distract the attention of your 
secretary. 

10. If possible, dictate an entire para- 
graph before asking your secretary to 
read it back. 

11. In using rare words, spell them 
out for the secretary. A dictionary should 
be used whenever in doubt and one 
made accessible on the desk of each 
stenographer and secretary. 

12. Use clear-cut, simple sentences. 

13. Realize that, for every hour of 
dictation, from two.to three hours of 
transcription are required. Don’t expect 
the impossible of a secretary. 

14. Don't hesitate to ask for rough 
drafts of important letters. 

Benjamin R. Haynes 


When discounts are allowed for full pay 
ments before maturity dates, these amounts 
will be absorbed by the company because the 
company benefits when such outstanding bal- 
ances are paid, as it no longer has to pay a 
financing charge. Credits or adjustments al- 
lowed customers for policy reasons or be- 
cause of defective appliances obviously must 
be absorbed by the company and not by the 
bank. 

The company will furnish the bank such 
additional reports as may be required by the 
Bank Commissioner of Connecticut. The 
company will also furnish the bank, annually, 
a certificate from its public accountants show- 
ing the result of their examination of the 
balances, or a report concerning the efficiency 
of the company’s system of internal control 
relating to such balances. The bank will be 
permitted to examine the records maintained 
by the company at any reasonable time. The 
agreement made between the company and 
the bank will be subject to review upon 
written request of either party. The agree- 
ment may be cancelled upon three months’ 
written notice but, if cancelled, all terms and 
conditions shall remain in force with respect 
to transactions occurring prior to the can- 
cellation date. 

From this brief description of the plan, 
it will be noted that the bank will have little 
bookkeeping to perform, which enables the 
bank to name an attractive financing charge. 
The plan will be started at an early date and 
no difficulties are anticipated in its opera- 
tion. This plan goes a long way toward solv- 
ing one of the problems that has arisen in 
connection with the merchandising business, 
namely, the provision of funds to finance 
such transactions, which under the new plan 
will be furnished by the bank whose proper 
function it is. At the same time, it pre- 
serves for the company the contacts with its 
customers who will continue to do business 
in respect to sales with the company, the 
same as heretofore. The amount of bookkeep- 
ing and collection work to be done by the 
company will be practically the same as under 
the old arrangement whereby the company 
was required to furnish the funds. 


Natural Gas Hearings 
Postponed by FPC 


HE Federal Power Commission an- 

nounced Mar. 25 its order postponing, 
until late summer or early autumn, the series 
of hearings in the principal natural gas pro- 
ducing regions of the country scheduled to 
begin on May 1 in Kansas City, Missouri, 
pursuant to the Commission’s nationwide in- 
vestigation of the conservation and _ utiliza- 
tion of natural gas. 

The commission adopted the order after 
being advised by representatives of the con- 
servation authorities of Kansas, Louisiana, 
and New Mexico, which are in course of 
preparing evidence on natural gas reserves, 
conservation practices, gas utilization and re- 
lated matters for presentation at the hearings, 
that the postponement is desirable in order 
to afford adequate time for the presentation 
of such evidence. 
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Hasbrouck Appointed E.E.I. 
Accounting Director 


PPOINTMENT 
of H. C. Has. 
brouck to the newly 
created position of 
accounting director of 
the Edison Electric 
Institute has been an- 
nounced, effective 
March 1. His prin. 
cipal work will be in 
the co-ordination of 
activities of the sey- 
eral accounting com- 
mittees of the Insti- 
tute, and as consult. 
ant on accounting and regulatory matters. 

Graduating from Cornell University with 
the degree of A.B., he was assistant to the 
University registrar for about four years and 
then became a member of the staff of the 
New York Public Service Commission for the 
Second District in its Division of Statistics and 
Accounts, later becoming deputy chief account- 
ant, in charge of the accounting and statistical 
work of the Albany Office of the Commission. 

His work from 1921 to 1942 was chiefly 
that of a consulting accountant for the cen- 
tral management of the Associated Gas and 
Electric System, and he also served at various 
times as an officer or director of a number 
of system companies. 

Mr. Hasbrouck has been active in associa- 
tion and committee work for twenty-five 
years. For several years he was chairman of 
the Committee on Uniform Classification of 
Accounts both of the National Electric Light 
Association and the American Gas Associa- 
tion. More recently he was chairman of the 
American Gas Association’s Committee on 
Depreciation Accounting, which was organ- 
ized primarily to work with the Deprecia- 
tion Committee of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. He 
was also a member of the Edison Electric 
Institute's Depreciation Committee. 

Mr. Hasbrouck is a vice-president of The 
Technical Valuation Society, a professional 
organization made up of persons interested 
im engineering, accounting, and economic as- 
pects of property valuation. 


H. C. Hasbrouck 


Argentina Takes Over 
British-Owned Utility 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Argentine 
government formally took possession 
March 5 of British-owned Primitiva Gas Co., 
which has served Buenos Aires nearly a hun- 
dred years. 

The management published a farewell 
message to clients wherein it stated it re- 
frained from opposing the expropriation and 
said it was limiting itself to appealing in 
the courts against the indemnity offered. 

The government originally deposited ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 pesos compensation 
which it subsequently was obliged to increase 
to 17,000,000, but the company maintains the 
property is worth at least double that amount. 
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Home and the Gas Range Still Aim 
of Women War Workers 





BY ELIZABETH BOTHWELL 


Food and Household Editor, 
Fawcett Publications 


HETHER or 
not the tens 
of thousands of 
women working in 
war plants will go 
back to their homes, 
you can be sure they 
are never going back 
to the old household 
appliance and equip- 
ment they were satis- 
fied with in the past. 
For whether they 
Elizabeth Bothwell work or not, the 
home will always be 
the most important center of every woman's 
life. The postwar housewife is going to have 
to do her own housework, and the war has 
taught her how easy it is to do automatically 
some of the things she once thought had to 
be done by her own two hands. Since the 
postwar housewives will do their own house- 
work, it is only natural that they are going 
to become fussier than ever about the qual- 
ity and performance of the home equipment 
which they have. 

Recently you have heard a great deal of 
talk to the effect that American women are 
leaving their homes—that they have lost all 
interest in cooking and housekeeping. The 
can opener and Sunday dinner from the deli- 
catessen have come to typify what most men 
at least, seem to agree is the average woman's 
idea of heaven. Nothing is further from the 
facts. The American woman has just as keen 
an interest in her home and is just as good 
a housekeeper as her mother and grand- 
mother were before her. 

Frankly, all this talk about women leav- 
ing the home worried me a lot. Being a 
woman myself, I just couldn't believe that 
the age-old love of home had given place to 
a whole new philosophy. Human nature just 
doesn’t change that way. And so we made a 
Survey among our readers to find out just 
what women were thinking about, and what 
they were planning to do after the war. We 
found that among the readers of “True 
Confessions” magazine, 72.4% were married, 
and most of them, 59% of total readership, 
had one or more children. Somewhat to our 
surprise we found that 68% do all or some 
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of their own baking and that 52.9% do home 
canning. Even more surprising in this day 
when many children take lunches to school 
with them and when most husbands eat lunch 
downtown, 43.9% of the women interviewed 
cook three meals a day. 

When you look at figures like these, it 
is not hard to see why these postwar home- 
makers are going to want and demand the 
most modern ranges, refrigerators, washing 
machines, and other household appliances. 
The only question in these women’s minds 
is how they are going to be sure they are 
going to get the greatest convenience and 
the finest performance from the appliances 
they have been saving War Bonds to buy. 
That is where trade names and buying guides 
come in. Almost without exception, the 
women we surveyed are going to look for 
brand names and accepted buying standards, 
and the manufacturer who gives her these 
buying standards is going to be justly re- 
warded for his efforts. 


“CP” Buying Guide 

What seems to me to be one of the most 
interesting and practical buying guides that 
women are going to have after the war, is 
the “CP” seal on gas ranges. For here is a 
trademark that not only guarantees the con- 
sumer against being “‘stuck,”’ but also guar- 
antees Mrs. Housewife that she will be buy- 
ing the best. 

This is just the kind of a program we 
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"Did the course do any good? Say, 1 can cook 
a better dinner out of my sister's garbage than 
she can with the original food!” 
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GAS. tHE WONDER FLAME FOR MATCH-LESS COOKING 


The "CP” seal is going to be a potent factor 

in postwar buying. Here is one of the cur- 

rent advertisements which tell the story of 

“the soundest idea in major appliance his- 
tory” in eighteen publications 


women would like to see set up for every 
product we buy. For here, more than twenty 
of the leading manufacturers in the gas range 
business have gotten together with home 
economists and cooking experts to create 
standards for what they believe is the finest 
cooking appliances it is possible to build. 
And then they have insisted that these gas 
ranges be pre-tested by unbiased laboratories 
to make sure they meet these requirements. 

I think this is a grand idea. In fact, it is 
just like having a board of cooking experts 
and home economists going along with a 
housewife when she buys a new range. It is 
something I wish every industry would fol- 
low. It is a sort of guarantee that the house- 
wife is going to get everything she wants 
in an appliance. Best of all, it means that 
she can still pick and choose from the vari- 
ous models made by any of these manufac- 
turers and still be sure that she is getting 
the range that cooking experts designed. All 
she has to do is to look for the “CP” trade- 
mark of the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers in addition 
to the manufacturer's own brand name. 

And Mrs. Housewife is going to be willing 
to pay for that kind of service, too, if you 
show her what it means to her. 








New Manual for the Design of 


Warm Air Heating Systems 


Fea Code and Manual for the Design 
and Installation of Warm Air Winter 
Air Conditioning Systems was issued in De- 
cember 1944 as a publication authorized by 
the Installation Codes Committee of the Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating and Air Condition- 
ing Association, 145 Public Square, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Issued as Section No. 7, it is 
the first of a series of booklets which will 
eventually cover the entire field of warm air 
heating. 

This manual proposes a radical departure 
from methods and designs previously used 
and is the result of a number of years ex- 
tensive research and collaboration by the as- 
sociation’s committees. Every effort will be 
made to secure compliance with these re- 
quirements and to encourage the adoption of 
the various methods proposed by all heating 
contractors. In fact, the material includes a 
suggested ordinance which is intended to 
provide reliable methods for the design and 
installation of warm air winter air condition- 
ing systems for buildings having heat losses 
not in excess of 150,000 B.t.u. per hour. 

The recommendations and tables in the 
new Code and Manual greatly simplify the 
methods of selecting air heating and dis- 
tribution equipment. The sizes of fittings and 
registers given in the new tables are accepted 
standards of the National Warm Air Heating 
and Air Conditioning Association and have 
been approved by Warm Air Heating In- 
dustry’s Committees. 

Comfort air conditioning is defined in the 
Guide of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers as: “The process 
by which simultaneously the temperature, 
moisture content, movement and quality of 
the air in enclosed spaces intended for human 
occupancy may be maintained within re- 
quired limits.’’ Section 7, Code and Manual, 
suggests practical ways of accomplishing 
these objectives. 

The Code and Manual is intended to cover 


Cookery 


@ Gas cookery demonstrators should now 
be celebrating the centenary of their 
craft, according to the British Commer- 
cial Gas Association, The first full-dress 
gas cooking demonstration was given at 
the Mechanics’ Institute in Leicester 
more than 100 years ago. A number of 
ladies were admitted, but the demonstra- 
tor was a man—James Sharp, of North- 
ampton. It was no fancy demonstration 
either. Mr. Sharp cooked a salmon, a 
plum pudding, some bacon and a fowl, 
all in a steamer; he also roasted a leg 
of mutton. He boldly forecast a time 
when the housewife would put her din- 
ner in a gas oven and leave it to cook 
itself. 


residential structures and small non-residen- 
tial structures having estimated heat losses 
not over 150,000 B.t.u. per hour and for 
furnace-blower combinations which have the 
following performance characteristics: 


a. Temperature rise through furnace not 
in excess of 100° F. 

b. Static pressure available for overcom- 
ing pressure loses in distribution system of 
0.20 inches H:O. 


The thirty-nine-page manual shows recom- 
mended sizes of equipment, B.t.u. ratings, and 
suggested installation procedures. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated covering typical combina- 
tions of building construction and equipment 
likely to be encountered. 

Copies of the manual are available from 
the National Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Association at 50¢ each. In 
view of the effort behind the adoption of this 
manual by all heating contractors it prac- 
tically becomes a necessity for every gas heat- 
ing engineer to have one. In that connection, 
the American Gas Association is cooperating 
in the matter of Table 4 on the selection 
of furnace sizes. As presently written, this 
table seems better adapted for the selection of 


Radiant Heating 
Working Manual 


HAT gas-fired boilers have been the 
predominant choice to date for radiant 
heating systems in the residence field is 
revealed in the new handbook, ‘“Bvers 
Wrought Iron for Radiant Heating,” just is- 
sued by A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh. 
Chief purpose of the 52-page book is to 
serve architects, engineers, heating contrac- 
tors and plumbers as a working manual. 
Detailed procedure is listed for figuring het 
losses and piping requirements, designing the 
coils, supply and return mains. Factual data 
is presented on the relative merits of locat- 
ing the coils in floor and ceiling. Included 
is a full page drawing of a floor-type ra- 
diant heating system for a representative in- 
dustrial building in which both sinuous coils 
and grids are used to advantage. 

Reported to be one of the most complete 
manuals on radiant heating ever published, 
the book records in picture and text 23 typi- 
cal installations covering a wide range 0% 
structures, including churches, medical build 
ings, libraries, taverns, factory buildings, 
office buildings, and residences. 

In addition to chapters on the theory, his- 
tory, and achievements of radiant heating in 
more than a thousand installations function- 
ing in the United States, the handbook de- 
votes 12 pages to answering the 34 questions 
that technical men have asked most fre- 
quently during the past seven years at lec- 
tures on radiant heating and in letters to the 
A. M. Byers Company. 
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coal and oil furnace sizes than it does for gas 
furnaces. The sizing basis leads to smaller 
units than have generally been recommended 
by gas companies. However, the new and 
smaller sizes suggested by the use of Table 4 
may be adequate in view of the liberal sizing of 
ducts, fittings and registers when the manual 
is followed. This leads to greater delivery of 
heat units into the rooms and consequently 
somewhat less reserve capacity may be re. 
quired. In any event, there is a margin of 
18% between the minimum bonnet rating 
and the register delivery. 

Attention is directed to Table 1 in the 
beginning of the manual. This establishes the 
Outside design air temperatures to be used 
for estimating heat losses. This Table 1 does 
not yet include a very large number of cities 
and it may not truly reflect the design tem. 
peratures in most common use even in those 
communities which are listed. All gas com- 
panies are invited to send information on 
this point to Professor S. Konzo, Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. He has indicated that in the 
next printing of the manual (the original 
issue is limited in number) it will be possi- 
ble to lengthen the list of cities for which 
outside design temperatures is shown and to 
correct the temperatures wherever they are in 
error. This further cooperation on the part 
of the gas industry will certainly be most 
helpful in making the new Code and Manual 
the most authoritative basis for the design 
and installation of winter air conditioning 
systems.—C. G. S. 





COOK WITH GAS 


Cook with gas, St. Peter said, 
Other ways are out of date. 
Only thou who use this fuel 
Know the way thro yonder gate. 


Wood and coal, didst say thou burnt? 
Instantly then thou must go 

To that place where both are used, 
Here he pointed down below. 


Good men in this land so fair, 

And thou wouldst to Heaven pass, 

Save thy wife, her time and care, 
COOK WITH GAS 


—Natural Gas Journal, June, 1911. 











Practically Perfect 
HE EAST OHIO GAS CO., Cleveland, 


has been using large newspaper space 
to tell everybody in and around Cleveland 
that: 
“Where there’s a choice . . . . 98.3% of 
Cleveland Homes Cook With Gas.” 
“Where there's a choice... . 96.5% of 
East Ohio’s Homes Cook With Gas.” 
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Home Service Committee Maps Program 





The A. G. A. Home Service Committee meets in Chicago, March 14 and 15. In the picture are, 
front row, left to right: Ella L. Lambert, Milwaukee; Julia Hunter, Dallas; Margaret Andersen, 
Grand Rapids; Jessie McQueen, American Gas Association; Colleen Fowler, chairman, Kansas 
City; Ruth Sheldon, Washington, D. C.; Joan Huck, Cleveland; Ada Harbaugh, Joplin, Mis- 
souri; Mary Hall, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Rear row, left to right: Margaret Holloway, Balti- 
more; Vivian Marshall, New Orleans; Mary B. Burnett, Cincinnati; Susan Mack, Boston; 
Kathryn Barnes, Pittsburgh; Lillian Dunbar, Cambridge; Margaret Crooks, Rock Island, IIli- 
nois; Mildred Clark, Tulsa; Fay Rudolph, Evansville; Irene Hickey, Detroit; Florence Win- 
decker, Mansfield, Ohio; Rita Abbruzzese, Poughkeepsie, New York; Jeannette Campbell, 
Minneapolis; Irene Muntz, Rochester; Ruth Soule, Brooklyn; Mercedes Bates, Los Angeles; 
Cephalie Lewis, Atlanta; Hulda Ungericht, Columbus, Ohio 


N lieu of two of the Home Service Reg- 

ional Work Shops originally planned by 
the A. G. A. Home Service Committee this 
year, Colleen Fowler, chairman of the com- 
mittee, called a two-day committee meeting 
which met in Chicago, March 14 and 15. 

The program was divided into three parts: 
discussion of committee projects to be pre- 
pared as printed reports; discussion of prob- 
lems immediately at hand, such as promo- 
tion of the 1945 Victory Garden and food 
preservation program; and subcommittee dis- 
cussions of future projects. 

Policies affecting the promotion of kitchen 
planning as it affects home service were re- 
viewed in a “Questions and Answers” fea- 
ture. Experts answering the questions in- 
cluded Mrs. Virginia Hart of Servel, Inc. 
and Harry Swenson of The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company, Chicago. Creative cookery 


and ways of stimulating the use of rationed 
foods were outlined by Esther Latzke of 
Armour & Company in Chicago. 

Committee projects and the chairman of 
each are: 


“A Home Service Training Course Within 
the Company,” Jeannette Campbell, Minne- 
apolis Gas Light Company. 

‘A Handbook on Home Service for High 
School and College Students,” Hulda Un- 
gericht, The Ohio Fuel Gas Company. 

“Modern Kitchens for Homemaking In- 
struction,” Ruth Sheldon, Washington Gas 
Light Company. 


Discussions in the subcommittees included; 
projects for study in work simplification; 
home service use of commercial materials and 
literature; home service publicity in house 
organs and magazines. 


Pacific Coast Home Service Meeting 


AS industry home service—past, present 

and future—was given thorough can- 
vassings at a two-day “Home Service Work 
Shop,” held at the Southern California Gas 
Company, Flower Street building in Los An- 
geles, February 28 and March 1. 

Present at the meeting, which was spon- 
sored jointly by Home Service Committees of 
the American Gas Association and the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association, were representatives 
from gas companies in California, Oregon 
and Washington. Practically the entire home 
service staff of Southern California Gas 
Company was in attendance at the sessions 
during the two days. 

Mercedes Bates, home service supervisor, 
Southern California Gas Co., and chairman of 
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P.C.G.A. Home Service Committee, presided. 

Featured on the first day’s program was an 
address of welcome by W. M. Jacobs, gen- 
eral sales manager, Southern California Gas 
Co., a report of A. G. A. home service 
plans and activities by Colleen Fowler, 
A. G. A. Home Service Committee chairman; 
a discussion of home service postwar plans; 
and a talk on sales training by R. C. Terra- 
dell, supervisor of sales training, Southern 
California Gas Co. 

Katherine Rathbone, home service super- 
visor, Southern Counties Gas Company, was 
the speaker at the luncheon on February 28, 
giving an address on the subject of home 
service “refresher courses.”’ 

The second day’s program included talks 
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by Marguerite Fenner, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company; Frank Moon, J. L. Hall, R. D. 
MacMahon, and W. M. Jacobs, Southern 
California Gas Company; Aline Law, editor, 
Sunday Times Home Magazine; Iris Albert, 
Los Angeles City Schools; and Ruth Kruger, 
Central Arizona Light and Power Company. 

Speaker at the luncheon on March 1 was 
Genevieve Callahan, food consultant, who 
talked on ‘Techniques of Promotion Ma- 
terials for Home Service.” 


Tappan “E” Renewed 


THIRD renewal of the coveted Army- 
Navy “E” flag to the Tappan Stove 
Company, has been announced by Paul R. 
Tappan, president, following receipt of a 
letter from Admiral C. C. Bloch, chairman 
of the navy board for production awards. 
The first star was awarded the Tappan 
firm on Dec. 13, 1943 and the second star 
on June 16, 1944. 


“Servel News” Wins 
Recognition 


OR the second time in three years the 

“Servel News,” a magazine published by 
the advertising and sales promotion depart- 
ment of Servel Inc. was awarded top honors 
in the annual contest of the Industrial Edi- 
tors Association. 

This association annually honors the 25 
top magazines in five different classifications. 
The ‘News’ shared recognition in the ex- 
ternal magazine classification with the 
“Phoenix Flame’’ published by the Phoenix 
Metal Cap Company and “Telephony” pub- 
lished by the Telephony Publishing Company. 

The “‘Servel News” is published under the 
supervision of R. J. Canniff, advertising and 
sales promotion manager for Servel, and is 
edited by William A. Rorison. 

During the past year the ‘“Servel News” 
has carried on a special postwar planning 
section for executives of gas utility companies 
and has featured such subjects as: salesman 
selection, kitchen planning, market surveys, 
and dealer-cooperation plans. 





William A. Rorison (right), editor, “Servel 

News,” shows R. J. Canniff, advertising and 

sales promotion manager, the first-place award 
won by the Servel publication 
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It's Your Advertising—Why Not Use It? 


SSOCIATION advertising by many 
groups in industry, business and agri- 
culture has been steadily growing for the past 
20 years. You have all seen it in one form 
or another, promoting agricultural and manu- 
factured products and services such as trans- 
portation and hotels. One of the oldest and 
most consistent association national adver- 
tisers has been the American Gas Association, 
whose industrial and commercial gas cam- 
paign has, except for one year, been running 
continuously since 1926. 

We are particularly concerned here with 
the problem of getting the most into and 
out of this advertising which is conducted 
by the National Advertising Committee of 
the Industrial and Commercial Gas Section. 
The expenditure on this advertising, in any 
individual year and accumulatively over a 
period of years, amounts to a_ substantial 
amount of money. This money, of course, 
represents the subscriptions of individual gas 
companies. In turn, it comes from the reve- 
nues of these companies which are realized 
through the service and salesmanship of 
management and employees. 


Companies Benefit in Real Sense 


Therefore, in the very fullest sense of the 
word, the Industrial and Commercial Gas ad- 
vertising of the Association is your adver- 
tising. Aside from the fiscal angle, it is your 
advertising in the very real sense that it is 
out in the field selling industrial and com- 
mercial gas to business and industry on a 
national scale. Each company benefits locally 
from this advertising because the publications 
in which it appears are read locally by de- 
sirable customers and prospects for industrial 
and commercial gas. Your national advertis- 
ing is in effect an advance salesman who calls 
on business leaders and industrialists in your 
community regularly; generally more often 
than your own salesmen or representatives 
can get around to them. 

Your national advertising is a means too 
of announcing in important quarters improve- 
ments and advances in gas equipment and 
gas heating processes, or of showing your 
customers and prospects how other business 
men and industrialists have effected savings 
or improved their products through the use 
of gas. These testimonials encourage cus- 
tomers to look into the possibilities of new 
or improved gas equipment. 


Prepared for presentation at 1945 A. G. A. 


Conference on Industrial and Commercial Gas. 


BY JOHN D. KEANE 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


It is the constant aim of the committees 
and advertising counsel concerned with the 
industrial and commercial gas advertising to 
make this advertising as excellent as possible. 
In this effort, gas company and appliance 
company personnel can be of considerable as- 
sistance by their contribution toward what 
goes into this advertising. This is possible 
through the collection and forwarding to the 
Secretary of the Section case histories or re- 
ports on interesting installations in business 
or industrial establishments. Most of you are 
familiar, no doubt, with the Guidance Sheets 
formulated by the National Advertising Com- 
mittee of the Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section. These forms make it comparatively 
simple to report the story of an installation 
and have already resulted in a number of ex- 
cellent advertisements. Copies for either in- 
dustrial or commercial coverage can be se- 
cured from the Secretary. They are also help- 
ful in taking good photographs. 

Executives and personnel of Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Departments and appliance 
companies are strongly urged to make the 
widest possible use of these forms and to 
forward as many interesting case histories as 
possible. Whenever a new installation is 
made where it can be shown that considerable 
economies are effected, better products turned 
out or other desirable results accrue, please 
get a Guidance Sheet and report on it at once. 

The customer whose installation may be- 
come the subject of national advertising is, 
almost without exception, only too happy to 
secure this free and valuable publicity and 
usually cooperates to the fullest extent. 

The only real difficulty encountered seems 
to be in securing adequate photographs. Here, 
good judgment must be used. Photographs of 
the type desired for national advertisements 
should be close-ups to show an operation or 
the equipment to best advantage. Individuals 
going about their regular tasks are desirable 
in the pictures and it is also important that 
the surroundings be tidied up so that con- 
tainers, refuse, cleaning equipment and other 
extraneous items will not show. And, of 
course, it is most important that the release 
form, available with the Guidance Sheets, be 
signed by all who appear in the photograph. 
This should be done at the time the photo- 
graph is taken as an employee sometimes 
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leaves and it is difficult thereafter to obtain 
his signature. 

Naturally it may not be possible to use 
every single case history which is turned in, 
but this should not deter anyone in the least. 
It is only by the constant and combined ef- 
forts of all that a good round-up of out. 
standing case histories for advertisements can 
be secured. 

Variety in case histories, of course, is ex- 
tremely desirable and note should be made 
of the different fields in which the Associa- 
tion’s advertising appears. These fields cur- 
rently are: metals, ceramics, glass, food proc- 
essing, chemicals, baking, restaurants, hotels, 
hospitals, institutions, schools and general in- 
dustrial. It is realized that various terti- 
tories may not include every particular type 
of industrial operation, since some types of 
manufacture are heavily concentrated in cer- 
tain sections. 


Adapt It to Social Use 


In addition to being of considerable as- 
sistance in helping to formulate good adver- 
tisements by sending in case histories, you 
can also make this advertising more con- 
cretely your own by making extensive use of 
it locally. 

It is the aim in preparing these ads to 
make them smart, attractive, modern, in- 
formative and selling. The prestige and im- 
portance of the gas industry are kept in mind 
when these advertisements are drawn up and 
every detail made as finished and polished 
as possible. 

It is advantageous, therefore, to use na- 
tional copy in local advertising and promo- 
tion, because aside from getting the most 
for your money, it is good, sound merchan- 
dising. You are familiar, of course, with the 
activities of manufacturers of consumer prod- 
ucts who send point of sale material and 
newspaper mats to local outlets for their own 
use. These sales helps are used extensively 
and profitably by the retailer. 

Since you are engaged in the merchandis- 
ing of industrial and commercial gas and 
appliances locally, you ought to take all ad- 
vantage possible of the help that can accrue 
from your national advertising. Don’t imagine 
that each of your customers has necessarily 
seen the national advertising. Perhaps he has, 
but one of the best reasons for advertising is 
the value of repetition and pounding home 
your sales arguments frequently and aggres- 
sively. 

The accompanying broadside reproduces 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS 


ADVERTISING FOR APRIL 


The National Advertising Committee of the Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section, J. P. Leinroth, chairman, and F. B. Jones, vice-chairman, 
announces that full page advertisements will appear in the trade and 
business magazines listed below during the month of April. These 
advertisements are prepared in cooperation with the Committee on Na- 
tional Advertising as part of the industry's national advertising campaign. 


GENERAL MANUFACTURING 
How GAS advances the science of heat treating 
BUSINESS WEEK (Apr. 21—34 page) 
Whether Bunsen or “INFRA-RED” Burner—GAS is the Superior 
Source of Heat. MODERN INDUSTRY (1/4 page) 
For a head start on the field . . . Plan on GAS when Re-converting. 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


METALS INDUSTRY 


For a head start on the field . . . Plan on GAS when Re-converting. 
THE IRON AGE (Apr. 5) °* STEEL (Apr. 30) 


Memo to Mr. Post-War Planner: 
METALS AND ALLOYS * METAL “PROGRESS 


GAS-FIRED furnace helps clippers keep busy schedules. 
STEEL (Apr. 2) 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


A Powerful Pointer for P.W.P.’s. CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


GLASS INDUSTRY 


Memo to Mr. Post-War Planner: GLASS INDUSTRY 


CHEMICAL FIELD 


Memo to Mr. Post-War Planner: 
CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT FIELD 


Nearly 3 million meals a year in this restaurant are cooked with GAS. 
AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


70 Year Old Durgin-Park Restaurant of Boston finds GAS speeds serv- 
ice, eliminates waste, provides greater cleanliness. 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT * RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
Washington's New Statler equipped with Complete GAS Kitchens. 
INSTITUTIONS (Apr.—2/9 page) 


SCHOOL FIELD 


At Harvard, America’s Oldest University . . . GAS, the Modern Fuel, 
Cooks and Bakes for Student Soldiers. NATION'S SCHOOLS 


HOSPITAL FIELD 


Hospital’s Official Praises Results Since Switching to GAS. 
MODERN HOSPITAL 


FOOD PROCESSING 


A Powerful Pointer for P.W.P.’s. FOOD INDUSTRIES 


BAKING FIELD 


Delicious products at the Knopf Bakery require less time and effort with 
GAS. BAKERS HELPER (Apr. 7) * BAKERS WEEKLY (Apr. 2) 





examples of how gas companies in different 
parts of the country have utilized national 
advertisements. In response to a request to 
gas companies for samples of their use of 
national advertisements locally, several hup. 
dred were forwarded. Newspapers as well as 
local periodicals of an industrial or commer. 
cial character were used. Several companies 
credited the national advertising with basic 
ideas which were adapted to their local ad. 
vertising. 

Mrs. Alta Ewalt Evans, director of adver. 
tising and employee relations, in forwarding 
copies of Southern Union Gas Company loca} 
advertisements, commented: “It is our opin. 
ion that the advertising material being pro- 
vided by the Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section is very good and should be paving : 
the way for gas companies to do a bigger and 
better job in the post-war era which, it js 
hoped, will be here soon.” 

You can use an advertisement in its ep. 
tirety, appending your company’s signature 
to it, or you may prefer to use only the jl. 
lustration and headline, rewriting the copy to 
suit local needs. It is particularly recom. 
mended that the “trend chart’ used in the 
national advertising be incorporated in your 
local advertising and other promotion. 
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How to Do It 


There are numerous other ways in which 
you can use the national advertising locally. 
You can secure reprints inexpensively and send 
out a mailing each month to customers or 
prospects, forwarding an advertisement re- 
lated to his particular field, with a covering , 
letter. Or the reprints may be used as envelope 1 
stuffers in correspondence. 

Salesmen should have them in their port- 
folios. A handy way to do this would be 
to carry a copy of the monthly ‘‘Preprints of 
National Industrial and Commercial Gas Ad- 
vertisements’’ which is sent to each gas com- 
pany and individual member of the Section. 1 
Enlargements of specific advertisements, which 
can be made locally at little expense, can be 
placed advantageously in show windows of 
lobbies, particularly if your offices are lo 
cated in the major business section of town] 

You may be pleasantly surprised to find} 
that local use of your national advertising, be¥ 
sides helping your own sales activity, will? 
be well received by your customer since it® 
shows him, in many instances, how gas Gai 
solve some of his own problems or point the™ 
way to better, more economical production ¥ 

Advertising is after all a sales tool. Yours 
industrial and commercial national advertise 
ing is approved by your committees 
after careful examination and the belief thal 
each individual advertisement is worthy 
the signature of your Association on bé 
of the gas industry. Therefore, you will com 
firm your own good sales judgment by pub 
ting these “‘salesmen in print’? to work foe 
you locally as your representatives do af 
tionally. 
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The first public utility chartered in Texasq 
was a gas company at Galveston which a 
ceived its charter in a special grant from they 
Legislature in 1856. 
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Gas Works Installs Water Gas Sets 


N December of 1944, we put into opera- 

tion two new mechanical grate water gas 
sets, at our Station B Plant, complete with 
waste heat boilers. 

The sets were installed in one of the two 
generator houses at this station not for the 
purpose of immediately adding generating 
capacity to the Philadelphia Gas Works but 
as the first step in a major project of recon- 
struction and modernizing the older of the 
two generating plants. The fact that we had 
them on January 25, our all time big day, 
was a great help. 

Plans for installing water gas sets in this 
location were made as early as 1907. 


The sets consist of the following 





2— 9'0” inside diameter mechanical grate 
generators. 

2—12'0” outside diameter carburetters. 

2—12'0” outside diameter superheaters. 

2—Waste heat boilers. 

2—Wash Boxes. 

1—Blower with a capacity of 40,000 cu.ft. of 
aif per minute at a pressure of 75” of 
water column. 


In addition to the above, there were the 
necessary air, oil and steam lines, a new 42- 


BY JOHN V. POSTLES 


Engineer of Works, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company 


inch take-off main to the condensers that not 
only take the gas from the new sets, but also 
a portion of gas from the existing three sets. 

The new sets differ from our other me- 
chanical-grate sets in that their grate driv- 
ing mechanism is a simple oil cylinder that 
turns the grate one step for each stroke of 
the cylinder. The speed can be varied at will. 
The old sets are moved by a variable speed 
motor, whose speed is reduced by reduction 
and worm and ring gears. 

All of this equipment was supplied new 
for us, excepting the boilers; they had never 
been used, but were originally purchased for 
a Government-sponsored synthetic ammonia 
plant in Alabama, planned but not needed, 
for the pursuit of the war. They provided one 
of the early instances of the Government 
salvaging material purchased for war. 

The combined increase in our generating 
capacity due to the sets and new blower was 
some seventeen million cubic feet per day 


and while we would not have been out of 
gas, had we not had them, on our big day of 
January 25 when we sent out almost 140 
million cubic feet, the new additions helped 
us very materially. 

In addition, the fact that the new sets were 
self-clinkering was a great relief in that we 
were short of manpower for such work on 
our peak days. 


Federal Power 
Commission Reports 


HE Federal Power Commission on Mar. 

14 issued an 1,180-page buckram-bound 
volume entitled “Federal Power Commission 
Reports, Volume III’ presenting the opinions 
and decisions of the Commission from Janu- 
ary 1, 1942 to September 30, 1943, with an 
appendix of selected orders in the nature of 
opinions. The new volume is uniform with 
the first two. 

It includes a 69-page digest and index and 
is sold at $2.25 a copy by the Federal Power 
Commission or by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


Two views of the new water gas sets installed by The Philadelphia Gas Works Company. At left is the operating floor, showing the mechanical 
generator sets. The other picture shows the shells during construction, before being enclosed by the building 
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Reinforce Westchester Gas Main 


by a New Method 





After steel casing was installed over hub 
sleeve of a gas main in Larchmont, men of 
Westchester’'s New Rochelle Service finish the 
job. William Sloan, welder, and Frank larrocci, 
foreman, Gas Distribution Div., plug larger 
opening through which pitch was poured to 
fill the casing and second opening that served 
as a vent duting the operation 


ESTCHESTER Lighting Company's 
20- and 16-inch cast iron gas main be- 
tween Pelham Works and the Rye Holder 
Station is undergoing considerable reinforc- 
ing and overhauling in order to enable the 
main to carry an increase in pressure. The 
Gas Distribution Department has completed 
the work of clamping the bell joints on 
this main, and the anchoring of all bends, 
dripheads and dead ends is under way. 
In addition, nineteen cast iron split hub 


sleeves must be replaced with steel welded 
tees, since the split hubs would not permit 
the installation of clamps. The work in- 
volved in removing each hub sleeve orig- 
inally would have included the breaking of 
concrete pavement to the extent of approxi- 
mately 25 feet by 41/4 feet together with the 
necessary excavation; tapping of the main; 
throttling of pressure; cutting; bypassing 
and removal and installation of fittings. Ob- 
viously such extensive operations could not 
have been performed during the winter or 
peak season, but would have had to be 
held over until spring. 

To avoid this delay, and also to reduce the 
cost of the project, an idea was evolved to 
enclose the old hub sleeve, while in place, 
with some sort of casing. The department 
developed an all-steel welded casing with 
ends equipped for leak clamps. The casing 
was cut in half longitudinally and rewelded 
together after the two halves had been fitted 
over a hub sleeve in the field. The area be- 
tween the steel casing’ and the enclosed hub 
sleeve was then filled with hot pitch to ex- 
pel the air and prevent future deterioration 
of materials. The installation of this casing 
over the hub sleeve was made in an opening 
only 5 by 5 feet, and the cost of the fabri- 
cation and installation, including repaving, 
amounted to about one fourth of the cost of 
the former method. 

This experiment with the first casing hav- 
ing proved a success, work is progressing 
rapidly on the enclosing of the other eight- 
een hub sleeves, and when the job is com- 
pleted, the main will be capable of carrying 
the desired increase in pressure whenever 


needed. —Around-the-System 


Gas Production Research Committee Meets 


MEETING of the Gas Production Re- 

search Committee under the chairman- 
ship of P. T. Dashiell was held February 21 
in New York for the purpose of reviewing 
gas production research projects under way 
and making recommendations for work to be 
supported by the new gas industry fund being 
administered by the Special Committee headed 
by Ernest R. Acker. 

Much of the discussion centered on gasi- 
fication research now under way or con- 
templated at the Institute of Gas Technology 
at Chicago, including the following projects: 

Catalytic Gasification of Propane—'The 
objective is to obtain, without laboratory 
work, the maximum amount of information 
on the applicability to the gas industry for 
peak load purposes all presently known proc- 
esses for the catalytic conversion of propane 
with steam to gas of lower heating value 
and lower specific gravity.” 

Catalytic Gasification of Higher Hydro- 
carbons—‘‘The objective is to obtain from 
laboratory scale apparatus the information 








necessary to design full-scale low cost plants 
for: (a) production of 550 (525 to 575) 
B.t.u. water gas from propane and steam; 
(b) production of a similar gas from higher 
but vaporizable hydrocarbons, including kero- 
sene and gas oil if possible.” 

Development of Sulfur Resistant Catalysts. 

Analysis of Gas Production Equipment and 
Processes. 

A Study of Oxygen Steam Carbon Reac- 
tion under Normal and Elevated Pressures. 

Pulverization of Coal. 

Following a discussion of these projects, 
during which recommendations were made, 
Hall M. Henry described the work the New 
England Gas Association has done to de- 
velop information on the economics of sup- 
plying the peak loads of house heating. He 
pointed out that a study representing 60% 
of the meters in New England revealed that 
a majority of these companies can serve house 
heating economically. 

F. J. Pfluke, chairman of the Technical 
Advisory Committee, discussed the work of 
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the Technical Section’s Gas Production Com. 
mittee in developing means of increasing 
water gas capacity, generator as well 45 
auxiliary. This work, which started last year 
and is continuing, includes contributions 
from many of the best known water gas 
operators. 

The Technical Advisory Committee was 
assigned the task of surveying the various in. 
stitutions capable of conducting gasification 
research and recommending amounts to be 
spent at those institutions for specified stud. 
ies. A meeting of Mr. Pfluke’s committee 
to carry out this assignment took place 
March 20 at A. G. A. headquaters. 

At the conclusion of the meeting it was 
brought out that $350,000 is at the disposal 
of Mr. Dashiell’s committee for gas produc. 
tion research. Any funds not spent in the 
present Association year will be carried over 
until next year. 


To Build Large Gas Holder 


at Long Beach 


ONSTRUCTION of a five million cubic 
foot telescopic gas storage holder for 
the City of Long Beach, California, has been 
awarded to The Stacey Bros. Gas Construc. 
tion Company, one of the Dresser Industries 
—and steel erection will start by May 15, it 
is announced by William H. Partridge, su- 
perintendent of the municipal! gas department. 
The five-lift structure will be the world’s 
largest all-welded panel-type, water-seal gas 
holder and will provide reserve storage to 
meet the high peak loads which have resulted 
from the increased industrial activity in this 
area. 

This will be the first large gas storage 
holder constructed on the Pacific Coast since 
1941, and priorities for the steel and alloca- 
tion of the restricted materials were obtained 
from the War Production Board following 
a thorough investigation as to the essentiality 
of the entire project. 


Organic Sulfur Study 
Making Progress 


R. E. W. GUERNSEY, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of 
Baltimore, chairman of the permanent Or- 
ganic Sulfur Subcommittee of the Technical 
Section, in a letter to a new member recently 
described the work of his committee as follows: 
“The principal activity of the Organic 
Sulfur Subcommittee is the assembly and in- 
terpretation of data of utility for the develop- 
ment of processes for the economic removal 
of organic sulfur compounds from gas and 
for the appraisal of processes which may be 
offered. The committee is assisted in this 
work by the Institute of Gas Technology, 
where active research in this field has been 
under way under the sponsorship of the 
committee for almost three years. 

“The greater part of the research work 
has been directed toward the improvement 
of our knowledge regarding the identity of 
the specific compounds constituting organic 
sulfur, and the relative proportions of these 
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constituents. In particular, the research group 
has sought to appraise and develop analyti- 
cal procedures for the determination of the 
specific organic sulfur compounds, because 
this has seemed to be necessary as a first step 
in the better definition of the practical prob- 
lem of removal of sulfur compounds. 

“Within the past year, however, a sub- 
stantial beginning has been made in the 
quantitative study of chemical reactions of 
possible utility for the removal of certain 
types of organic sulfur, especially carbon bi- 
sulfide and carbon oxysulfide, which will 
probably be found to constitute an important 
fraction of the sulfur in typical gases. 

“A somewhat fuller picture of the pro- 
gram of the Committee and of the accom- 
plishments to date may be obtained by read- 
ing the reports of the Organic Sulfur Sub- 
committee for the years 1942, 1943 and 
1944, which are included as a part of the 
Gas Conditioning Committee reports for 
those years, and also by reference to the 
A. G. A. MonTHLY for March, 1943, pp. 
118-121, in which the program was origi- 
nally outlined. You will find additional refer- 
ences to the program in the A. G. A. Pro- 
ceedings for 1942, pp. 293-295, and in the 
A. G. A. MONTHLY, January, 1944, p. 45.” 


To Construct Battery of 


Coke Ovens 


HE Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, In- 

dianapolis, has announced the letting of 
a contract for the construction of a new 
battery of coke ovens and a three-unit pro- 
ducer plant to supply oven underfiring fuel, 
to be built at the Prospect Street Plant. 

The new coke oven battery will consist 
of 47 combination, underjet, by-product 
ovens and will cost $1,641,000, to be paid 
for out of accumulated reserves set aside 
for this purpose. 

The construction of a 12 million cubic feet 
holder in March, 1941 and the addition of 
a new battery of coke ovens in October, 
1941 have made uninterrupted operation pos- 
sible despite tremendous increases in gas con- 
sumption. Compared with 1935, 1944 figures 
show these increases: Industrial gas con- 
sumption is up 600%; a 40% increase in 
domestic consumers (reaching 108,621 me- 
ters in service) resulted in a domestic gas 
consumption increase of 82%. Total gas 
consumption in 1944 compared with 1935 
was up 140%. 

The three-unit producer plant, to be built 
at a cost of $623,000, will supply low B.t.u. 
gas for underfiring the new battery and bat- 
tery "H” built in 1941, both of these bat- 
teries being so constructed as to make the 
burning of low B.t.u. gas possible. A pro- 
ducer plant utilizes the small sizes of coke 
and produces a low heat value gas, suitable 
for coke oven underfiring, by a constant cir- 
culation of air and steam through a burn- 
ing fuel bed. 

If materials, labor, circumstances and con- 
ditions permit, it is expected that the new 
battery of coke ovens and the new producer 
plant will be in operation by January 1, 1946. 
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Crews Practice Emergency River Crossing 


NGINEERS of Southern California Gas 

Company, Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, and San Diego Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Company witnessed a demonstra- 
tion drill by Southern Counties’ crews of an 
emergency pipeline river crossing at Ocean- 
side, March 5. 

The regular San Diego Pipeline District 
crew supplemented by a crew made up of 
construction and welding foremen from 
Orange County District, under the supervi- 
sion of Robert J. Ott, San Diego Pipeline 
Superintendent, ran a 325-foot emergency span 
of 6-inch pipe across the arroyo back of the 
baseball park in Oceanside for this demon- 
stration. 

Two portable, completely assembled, sixty- 
foot towers constructed for the purpose by 
San Diego Pipeline men from 3-inch pipe 
were hauled to the scene of action by a truck 
and dolly and securely set up and anchored 
for the demonstration. For possible future 
emergencies one will be kept in readiness at 
Dana Point—the other at Oceanside. 


A Lyle gun such as is used by the U. S. 
Coast Guard in rescue work first shot a Y4- 
inch manila cord across the arroyo. By means 
of this cord a 3/16-inch airplane cable was 
next pulled across. Then a 34-inch guide 
cable and a 34-inch supporting cable were 
pulled across by the lighter airplane cable. 

From the tops of the two towers the heavy 
3/,-inch cable was then strung across the im- 
aginary swollen stream and pulled fairly 
taut. Vertical cables suspended from hook 
pulleys were then run out on the heavy 
horizontal cable at 40-foot intervals. At the 
lower end of each of the vertical cables a 
“thimble” or end-loop made of a short sec- 
tion of 8-inch pipe had been attached. 

Through these suspended thimbles the 6- 
inch, pointed-end pipeline was then pulled 
across the stream. The 34-inch guide cable, 
which had been threaded through the thim- 
bles, was used for this heavy load. 

With the equipment used in the demonstra- 
tion the crews can span crossings up to 600 
feet.—Southern Counties Gas News. 





Attending the joint Production and Chemical Program Committee meeting held in New York, 
February 20, were C. C. Russell, chairman, Carbonization and Coke Subcommittee; F. W. 
Hartzell, past chairman, Water Gas Subcommittee; ]. Hawley Taussig, chairman, Water Gas 
Subcommittee; R. Van Vliet, chairman, Gas Production Committee; and ]. §. Haug, chairman, 
Subcommittee on Survey of Gas, Coke and By-Product Making Properties of American Coals 





Sitting—Dr. C. W. Wilson, chairman, Chemical Committee and W. R. Fraser, vice-chairman. 

Standing—J]. Gordon Sweeney, Chairman, “Wrinkles” Subcommittee and R. F. Tenney, chair- 

man, New Developments Subcommittee. At right is the late Dr. Stephen P. Burke, chairman, 
Subcommittee on the Use of Oxygen in Gas Manufacture, who died suddenly March 10 
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Latborulortos 


GEORGE £. WHITWELL, Chairman 


R. M. CONNER, Director 


New War Contracts Under Way 
at A. G. A. Laboratories 


IDING particularly the stepped-up Paci- 
fic offensive of the United Nations in the 
renewed drive to meet urgent war equipment 
needs, the American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories are now making deliveries to the 
Army Air Forces of an improved type of 
automatic, continuous flow oxygen regulator 
for use in troop transport planes. 

The regulators, designed and engineered 
cooperatively by the Laboratories and Alar 
Products, Inc., supply oxygen to airborne 
personnel at high altitudes such as those en- 
countered in flying over the famed “hump” 
of Indo-China. Previous experience in supply- 
ing the original design under an earlier con- 
tract made it possible for the Laboratories to 
undertake their new assignment in a mini- 
mum of time. Technical changes and refine- 
ments incorporated in the present model have 
resulted in improved performance and at the 
same time have been engineered so that com- 
plete interchangeability of parts with the 
previous design is possible, thus simplifying 
maintenance and servicing in the field. 

In addition to the contract for these regu- 
lators, a second is being handled for the re- 
inspection and retesting of regulators that 
have been in storage for one year or more. 
In preparation for both contracts it was neces- 
sary to design and construct equipment and 
facilities for testing and inspection and to 
train new personnel. New test benches for 
oxygen flow and for leakage were built and 


a new cold box designed for application of 
additional tests which call for performance 
checking under more severe operating condi- 
tions than was previously specified. 

Through preparation of facilities and train- 
ing of personnel for the reinspection contract, 
the Laboratories were able to start work on 
the new type regulator without delay, new de- 
signs and drawings having been prepared in 
advance. Likewise completed are a new serv- 
ice handbook and installation instructions for 
use of airforce persortnel. Reports from 
former employees now in military service, 
who have seen these oxygen regulators in 
use, indicate that they are performing a vital 
function in the air of which we may well be 
proud. 


A. G. A. Oxygen Regulator 


“Aero Digest” Feature 


AS illustrated article entitled ‘‘Continu- 
ous Flow Oxygen Regulator for High 
Altitude Flying,’ describing the equipment 
developed and manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Laboratories at Cleve- 
land, was a feature of the March 1 issue of 
Aero Digest, a national publication reaching 
the aviation engineering field. Author of the 
article is H. J. Hense, of the Laboratories’ staff. 


Two Laboratories Engineers Promoted 


ROMOTION _ of 
Kendall H. Flint 
and Herbert Luoma 
of the American Gas 
Association Testing 
Laboratories to the 
positions of chief en- 
gineer, industrial gas 
research and chief en- 
gineer, domestic gas 
research respectively, 
has been announced 
by R. M. Conner, di- 
Kendall H. Flint © rector. At the same 
time all experimental 
and development work of the War Products 
department was placed under Mr. Luoma’s 
supervision. 
These promotions place the Laboratories in 


an excellent position 
to carry out their part 
in the newly-expanded 
research program of 
the American Gas As- 
sociation, automati- 
cally intensifying the 
emphasis on research 
throughout the indus- 
try. Recognition is 
also extended to ex- 
perienced men who 
have carried out di- 
rect supervision of 
both gas industry and 
war products research during the past several 
years and played important roles in the accom- 
plishments of the Laboratories in these fields. 

Mr. Flint has been associated with the Lab- 





Herbert Luoma 
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W. H. VOGAN, Pacific Coast Supervisor 


oratories for nearly twenty years and in that 
time has held responsible positions in every 
phase of their activities, having been cop. 
nected with testing, inspection and research 
endeavors. He is a graduate of Amherst 
College and obtained his master’s degree from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the 
field of chemistry. All research activities per. 
taining to industrial gas, air conditioning, ap. 
proval requirements and mixed gas will be 
conducted under his supervision. 

Mr. Luoma joined the A. G. A. staff in 
1939 following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin as an electrical engineer, 
He also has been connected with many phases 
of Laboratories’ activities in testing, inspec- 
tion and research, including three years at the 
Los Angeles Branch. For the past three years 
he has played a dominant role in the develop. 
ment of war products for the Army and Navy 
and the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. As assistant chief research en- 
gineer he supervised experimental war con- 
tracts, a program which resulted in the 
development of fire control devices and auto- 
matic, continuous flow oxygen regulators for 
transport planes together with a number of 
other similar accessories. 


Mixed Gas Research 


HE Mixed Gas Research Committee, a 

joint committee of the Natural Gas De- 
partment and the Technical Section, is sub- 
mitting to the gas industry for criticism new 
mixed gas research data, preparatory to pub- 
lication of the findings in bulletin form. 

Latest studies conducted by the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratories’ staff 
under the sponsorship of the committee en- 
compass substitution of gases with heating 
values ranging from 800 to 1800 B.t.u. per 
cubic foot for three different base natural 
gases of high heating value, high methane 
content, and high gravity combined with high 
inert content, respectively. New interchange- 
ability equations have been developed which 
take into consideration flash-back, lifting and 
yellow tip limits of adjustment and substi- 
tute gases. Mathematical methods of deter- 
mining these characteristics limits have also 
been outlined. Graphical interpolations of 
formula factors, formerly complicated and 
time-consuming in calculation, will make pos- 
sible complete solution of equations with 
nothing more than simple addition. 

These new data when published will sup- 
plement previous mixed gas research studies 
on base manufactured gases to include mix- 
tures of higher heating values as well as uti- 
lization of butane-air and mixtures of butane 
and city gases to meet fluctuating demands. 
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Testing activities in range room following rehabilitation 


Laboratories’ Restoration Makes Progress 


HYSICAL rehabilitation of the American 

Gas Association Testing Laboratories in 
Cleveland is well under way according to 
R. M. Conner, director. He points out that 
numerous preliminary steps necessary before 
reconstruction could be started were com- 
pleted more rapidly than had first been an- 
ticipated. 

In spite of present shortages in materials 
and scarcity of labor, repairs are well ad- 
vanced and are nearing the stage when the 
offices which were completely destroyed can 
be reoccupied. In the meantime temporary 
quarters made available through the courtesy 
of the ASH&VE Research Laboratory have 
been utilized by the office staff. 

In view of the extensive damage suffered 
by the north wing of the building, it is con- 
sidered remarkable that testing and research 


activities have been able to be resumed on 
their present scale. Fortunately the portion 
of the building housing war operations was 
little damaged by comparison so that these 
activities could be resumed on a full scale 
shortly following the fire. In addition to the 
offices, the range, central heating and acces- 
sory rooms, as well as the chemical labora- 
tory, were all very severely damaged. With 
the exception of certain test and inspection 
records, correspondence and other files were 
completely destroyed. 

“The splendid cooperation of all concerned 
have made the rebuilding task an easier one,” 
Mr. Conner said. He was particularly ap- 
preciative of the assistance extended by Presi- 
dent Robinson and The East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, without which reconstruction would 
have been greatly delayed. 





Production testing of automatic oxygen regulators at A. G. A. Laboratories 
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The principal portion of damaged testing 
and research equipment has been either re- 
placed or repaired. All gas, water and com- 
pressed air lines in the various test sections 
have been put back into service. New colored 
concrete floors have been laid in the portion 
of the north wing housing the test section 
and windows throughout the building replaced 
as necessary. Heating and plumbing facilities 
as well as electrical and telephone conduits 
destroyed by the fire have been restored. 

While plastering of the offices has been 
finished, partitions still remain to be in- 
stalled before quarters can be occupied as 
formerly. Extensive replacement of face brick 
on the two walls of the north wing, directly 
exposed to the fire, will likewise be necessary. 
This, together with other outside work, such 
as resurfacing of drives, restoration of fences 
and gates and planting of shrubbery, still 
remain to be completed. 


KITCHEN VENTILATION 
RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 160) 
effective in removing moisture from the 
front burners and was reasonably ef- 
fective at rates as low as 170 cfm. The 
wall-type hood was least effective in 
removing moisture from the front burn- 
ers—55 per cent at 300 cfm. The cabi- 
net-type was reasonably efficient—70 
per cent at 300 cfm. The latter value 
could be increased to 84 per cent by 
the use of an auxiliary opening 2 x 24 
in. just below the ceiling level. 

Certain cooking odors are much more 
difficult to remove than either moisture 
or heat. This is understandable even 
though the odor particles are present in 
very small quantities. A relatively small 
number of particles that have diffused 
throughout the room usually are sufh- 
cient to impart a noticeable odor to the 
atmosphere. It is obvious that very high 
rates of air withdrawal would be te- 
quired to entirely remove certain odors 
from any given room. 

Many cooking odors might be con- 
sidered desirable when confined to the 
kitchen. The real problem is to prevent 
the diffusion of odors from the kitchen 
into other spaces in the house. It was 
found possible (with a 300 cfm rate of 
air withdrawal) to retain within the 
kitchen practically all odors produced by 
cooking of most foods when the inlet 
air was drawn through the kitchen door. 
Of course, all odors produced by cook- 
ing foods such as cabbage, cauliflower 
and onions could not be entirely con- 
fined to the kitchen but were diluted to 
an acceptable degree in adjoining rooms. 

Odors from roasting meat in the oven 
could be almost completely removed 











from the kitchen with any of the three 
types of hoods studied. None of the ven- 
tilating hoods were effective in entirely 
removing pronounced cooking odors 
produced from preparing foods over the 
top burners. The canopy-type hood was 
the most effective but even so, required 
very high rates of air withdrawal for 
best results. 

From information obtained to date, 
it appears that the effectiveness of ven- 
tilating a kitchen from the standpoints 
of removal of excess heat, moisture and 
cooking odors is highly dependent upon 
the rate of air withdrawal. Results of 
tests indicate that, based on the assump- 
tion that 300 cfm is the maximum prac- 
tical rate of air withdrawal, a cabinet- 
type ventilating hood offers good pos- 
sibilities from the overall standpoints of 
appearance, performance and simplicity 
of design and installation. Removal of 
moisture is comparatively easy since 
practically all moisture produced by 
rear top burners and oven can be re- 
moved with any of the three types of 
hoods studied. With the cabinet-type 
hood removal of approximately 70 to 80 
per cent of the moisture produced by 
the front top burners can be effected. 

Although all odors cannot be removed 
from the kitchen even with very high 
rates of air withdrawal, proper ventila- 
tion aids materially in confining odors to 
the kitchen. 

Aside from the studies made to date, 
two additional factors should be borne 
in mind, namely: 


1. Although hood ventilators do not in- 
stantly remove all heat dissipated by cooking 
operations, at least they cause a deflection 
of heat away from the person standing near 
the range or elsewhere in the kitchen, while 


The Eagle 


@ When God made the oyster, He 
guaranteed him absolute economic and 
social security. He built the oyster a 
house, a shell, to protect him from his 
enemies. When hungry, the oyster sim- 
ply opens up his shell and the food 
rushes in. 

But when God made the eagle, He 
said, “The blue sky is the limit. Go build 
your own house.” And the eagle went 
out and built his house on the highest 
mountain crag, where storms threaten 
him every day. For food he flies through 
miles of rain and snow and wind. 

The eagle, and not the oyster, is the 
emblem of America. —The Kalends. 


conventional type ventilators may cause the 
opposite to happen. 

2. Likewise, hood ventilators have the im- 
portant advantage, not normally possessed by 
conventional fans, of preventing the release 
of grease-laden vapors into the kitchen thereby 
eliminating the necessity for substantial up- 
keep of wail and ceiling surfaces. 


This outline should be viewed as a 
presentation of preliminary findings 
some of which are not as yet conclusive. 
Only a limited number of ventilator 
designs have been tried as the initial 
purpose of this study was to assemble 
basic information rather than to develop 
specific designs. 


JOB RATING AND ANALYSIS 


(Continued from page 154) 


equal or higher than the prevailing rates in 
the community, one of the major sources of 
labor strife is removed. 

It is important to remember that workers, 
regardless of their position in a company, are 
at least as much (if npt more) concerned 
with the relative rates of pay for their job 
as they are with the absolute amount of money 
they receive. A man may not be concerned so 
much about the fact that he receives, say 
86 cents per hour, as about the fact that an 
apparently less difficult and important job 
within or without the organization pays 
more than 86 cents. Job evaluation can do 
much to eliminate such inequalities. 


Conclusion 

The material presented is only an out- 
line, touching very briefly on the as- 
signed subject. Job classification plans 
were prepared as early as 1910 for em- 
ployees of the City of Chicago and Com- 
monwealth Edison Company used job 
classifications in the application of sal- 
ary adjustments. The results of this 
work were published in 1912, and since 
that time much has been contributed. 
Books have been written on these topics 
and considerable time and money has 
been spent by large corporations for 
their own research in job evaluation 
work. 

The subject is of interest to this group 
as we are interested in those things that 
contribute to satisfactory employer- 
employee relations. Any company that 
will take time to list its job classifica- 
tions and write the specifications for 
these jobs will find in so doing they 
have provided an excellent source of in- 
formation about their own company and 
cannot help but be impressed with some 
inequities and inequalities that exist be- 
tween jobs. 
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The advantages of job study will be 
immediately reflected in the foreman 
and supervisory personnel, as they will 
have a better understanding of wage 
differentials and differences that exist in 
various job classifications. 

Your committee has not suggested, 
nor does it recommend any set pattern 
or procedures as standards. Although we 
are all associated in the gas industry, 
organizational differences exist that will 
defeat any attempt at standardization, 

It is the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, however, that each individual 
company set up its own forms to meet 
its specific requirements. In the selec. 
tion of work forms and record forms, be 
sure to design a form that will have 
some elasticity to fit the nature of the 
company and its work. 
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Byproduct and Beehive 
Coke in 1944 


RODUCTION of byproduct and beehive 

coke in the United States in 1944 ad- 
vanced to a new record of 73,618,000 net 
tons, according to preliminary figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior. This was an it- 
crease of 3 per cent over the previous record 
output of 1943 and 29 per cent higher than 
1940, the last full year of peacetime produc 
tion. 

The gain over 1943 is attributable to the 
increased output from byproduct ovens. 
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Appointed Chairman 
of Promotional Committee 


A. TULCY, 

. president of 
the Lone Star Gas 
Corporation, Dallas, 
Texas, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of 
the newly created 
Promotional Commit- 
tee of the American 
Gas Association, it is 
announced by J 
French Robinson, 
president of the As- 
sociation. 

The Promotional 
Committee will supervise the activities of the 
Promotional Bureau soon to be organized at 
A. G. A. headquarters as part of the en- 
larged research and promotional program 
underwritten by the gas industry. Personnel 
ot the committee, which will be announced 
shortly, will include representatives of the 
various sections, departments and interested 
committees of the Association, as well as 
members at large representing the best pro- 
motional talent in the industry. 

The program contemplates appointment of 
a full-time promotional director on the 
A. G. A. staff and greatly enlarged gas ad- 
vettising and promotional activities. 

A member of the Lone Star staff since 
1920, Mr. Hulcy advanced from executive 
vice-president to president in 1940. The Lone 
Star System embraces more than 300 towns 
and cities in Texas and Oklahoma. 


D. A. Hulcy 


National Safety Council 
Honors Stilwell 


N appreciation of his five-year service as 

president, the National Safety Council 
presented to Colonel John Stilwell, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York vice-presi- 
dent, a handsome leather bound volume of 
letters praising his leadership, and a gold 
life membership medal. The presentation 
was made at the organization’s recent annual 
banquet in Chicago when Colonel Stilwell re- 
signed as president and was elected chairman 
of the council’s board of directors. 

Colonel Stilwell had served for two years 
a head of the Greater New York Safety 
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Council when he was chosen, in 1939, to di- 
rect the National Council's greatly expanded 
wartime program. Formerly the council, 
with a membership of 5,000 companies, 
had confined itself to industrial safety which 
accounted for only about 20 percent of the 
country’s accidents. Under Colonel Stilwell’s 
leadership, the program was broadened to in- 
clude the whole field of traffic, home, farm 
and school safety. The council obtained the 
cooperation of the other ninety-six national 
safety groups and also promoted safety 
through such organizations as women’s clubs, 
schools and the Grange. By public subscrip- 
tion it raised two and a half million dollars 
to finance its public program. 


Moroughan Appointed 


Sales Manager 


FFECTIVE March 1, Donald M. Mor- 

oughan was appointed as domestic sales 
manager of New Jersey Power & Light Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Moroughan has had twenty years ex- 
perience in the utility business, starting in 
Messina, New York, in 1925. From 1934 to 
1945, he was sales supervisor for Metropol- 
itan Edison Company at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
and has also been associated with New Jer- 
sey Power & Light Company at Phillipsburg, 
New Jersey. 

His new appointment fills the New Jersey 
Power & Light Company vacancy created by 
the recent election cf William F. Moses to 
Vice-President in Charge of Customer and 
Employee Relations. 


Elected a Director 


DWARD F. BARRETT, president of 

the Long Island Lighting Company and 
treasurer of the American Gas Association, 
has been elected a director of the Nassau 
County Trust Company of Mineola, L. I. He 
has had a long and varied experience in the 
metropolitan banking field, and is first vice- 
president and a trustee of the East River Sav- 
ings Bank and a director of the Public Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. He is also 
a director of the Utilities Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


Hewson Resigns 


From Heating Council 


ILLIAM B. HEWSON, advertising 

manager of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, has resigned from membership of 
the Metropolitan House Heating and Air 
Conditioning Council. Mr. Hewson was 
chairman in 1943 and at the time of his 
resignation was chairman of the Postwar 
Planning Committee of the Council. 

Joseph A. Reynolds, retail sales super- 
visor of The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
was elected to take Mr. Hewson’s place as one 
of the company’s representatives. Edward J. 
Gerridge, supervisor of house heating and 
secretary-treasurer of the council, is the other 
Brooklyn Union representative. 
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McDonald Named 
Publicity Director 


EORGE A. Mc- 

DONALD, for 
the past eight years 
public utility and 
railroad editor for 
The New York Sun, 
has been appointed 
director of publicity 
for the American Gas 
Association. He will 
have charge of gen- 
eral publicity in co- 
ordination with the 
expanded program of 
research, advertising 
and promotion that has been underwritten 
by the gas utility companies throughout the 
country. 

Mr. McDonald, in addition to his news- 
paper experience, has a background of fifteen 
years in promotion and publicity work in 
the food and home furnishings fields. He 
served as a member of the advisory council 
that initiated the first advertising and promo- 
tion campaign undertaken by the Carpet In- 
stitute of America. 

He was a charter member of the New York 
Financial Writers’ Association and served as 
an officer and director of that association from 
the time of its inception. 


George A. McDonald 


Cincinnati Vice-President 


PPOINTMENT of Walter R. Keagy as 
A vice-president of the Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Company was announced March 15 
by H. C. Blackwell, president. 

Mr. Keagy entered the Cincinnati organiza- 
tion in 1929 as manager of its Customers’ 
Service Department. He is secretary-trustee of 
the Cincinnati Electrical Association and is a 
member of the Customers’ Relations Commit- 
tee, Accounting Section, of the American Gas 
Association. 





Walter R. Keagy 











George K. Kuhn Retires 
After 45-Year Record 


EORGE K. KUHN, purchasing agent, 

United Light and Power Service Com- 
pany with offices in Davenport, Iowa, retired 
March 1. Until a permanent appointment is 
made, Waldo H. Fahrner will serve as acting 
purchasing agent. 

The United Light and Power Service Co. 
provides purchasing and other services for a 
large number of operating companies afhli- 
ated with the United Light and Power Com- 
pany and the United Light and Railways 
Company. 

Mr. Kuhn's retirement marks the end of 
a 45-year period of service in the public util- 
ity field, 37 years of which have been spent 
in the purchasing end of the business. 

Starting with the Alton Granite and St. 
Louis Traction Company of Alton, Illinois, 
in 1900, shortly after graduating from high 
school there, he later worked for the East 
St. Louis and Suburban Railways Company 
in East St. Louis. 

In 1906, he became associated with the old 
Tri-City Railway and Light Company which 
supplied gas, electric, and transportation 
service for Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Is- 
land, Moline and East Moline, Illinois. He 
was put in charge of purchasing for that 
company in 1908. . 

In 1913, shortly after the Quad-City util- 
ities became a part of the United Light and 
Railways Company, he was made director of 
purchases for the larger organization, with 
offices in Davenport where he has been lo- 
cated ever since. 


Crouch Appointed 
General Manager 


S part of its post- 
war program 
for expansion and 
product development, 
John A. Robertshaw, 
president of the Rob- 
ertshaw Thermostat 
Company, announces 
the appointment of 
W. D. Crouch as gen- 
eral manager of the 
Commercial and In- 
dustrial Division of 
that company. 

In making this an- 
nouncement, Mr. Robertshaw said: ‘Mr. 
Crouch will make his headquarters at the 
main office at Youngwood where we will 
have the advantages of close contact between 
sales, research, engineering and production. 
It is believed that this step will be beneficial 
to the handling of regular business and will 
advance the application of thermostats to 
many new products and industries. 

“Mr. Crouch has been associated with the 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company since 1918. 
He is one of the pioneers in the thermostat 
field. The wide recognition thermostats have 
received in the commercial cooking field is 
due, in no small part, to the promotion job 





W. D. Crouch 


done under his direction while sales manager 
of this Division.” 

Mr. Crouch has been a member of the 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section of 
the American Gas Association for a number 
of years and at present is a member of the 
Section’s Food Service Equipment Commit- 
tee. 

At the same time, it was announced that 
Joseph L. Gabris, formerly of the St. Louis 
Division of the Robertshaw Thermostat Com- 
pany, has been appointed district manager 
with headquarters at 30 Church Street, New 
York. 


Coffman Becomes Chief 
of FPC Rates 


HE Federal Power Commission has ap- 

pointed Edgar S. Coffman chief of the 
division of rates and research, succeeding 
H. Zinder. 

Mr. Coffman was with the commission for 
11 years from 1933 to 1944 in various capaci- 
ties, his most recent position being that of 
principal rate investigator. He went to the 
FPC from the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
where he has been electric power and gas 
consultant and served ag assistant power pro- 
curement officer for Defense Plant Corp., 
Rubber Reserve Co., and Defense Supplies 
Corp. 

Prior to entering the federal service, Mr. 
Coffman was with the Power Authority of 
New York and spent six years as staff engi- 
neer with the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission. 


Johnston Heads Sales 


LLAN JOHNSTON, former industrial 

salesman of United Gas Pipe Line com- 

pany, with headquarters in the general office 

at Shreveport, was appointed manager of 

the company’s industrial sales department, 

effective January 15. He succeeds the late 
Harry E. Randall. 


Rochester Appoints Howe 


RNEST J. HOWE, of South Orange, 
N. J., vice-president of New York, 
Pennsylvania & New Jersey Utilities Co., was 
named vice-president in charge of finance for 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. on March 21. 


Alan P. Tappan 


Promoted to Colonel 


DVANCEMENT of Alan P. Tappan, 

former first vice-president of the Tap- 

pan Stove Company, from the rank of lieu- 

tenant colonel to full colonelcy has been 
announced in Washington. 

First stationed at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, he went to England late in 1942 and 
while there was commissioned a major. Re- 
turning from England, he was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel in the fall of 1943. 

With his new commission, Col. Tappan 
will remain in Washington, D. C. with the 
Army Air Forces procurement division. 
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Texas College Honors 
Frank C. Smith 


MONG the appointments oi Governor 
Coke Stevenson of Texas approved late 
in January by the State Senate was that of 
Frank C. Smith as a director of the Texas 
College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville. Mr. 
Smith has been a member of the board since 
1939 and currently is serving as its presi- 
dent. 

Another honor recently conferred upon 
Mr. Smith was his election to the board of 
directors of the Houston Chamber of Com. 
merce for 1945. 


On Cities Service Board 


B. IRELAN, presi- 
dent of Cities 
Service Gas Co., of 
Oklahoma City, whose 
election to the board 
of directors of Cities 
Service Co. was an- 
nounced Mar. 22 by 
W. Alton Jones, presi- 
dent. Mr. _ Irelan’s 
election fills the va- 
cancy created by the 
resignation of Valen- 
© Be teles tin R. Garfias, of 
Mexico City. 


Kline Named Counsel, 


Holmes Resigns 


LECTION of Walter D. Kline as gen. 

eral counsel and also as a member of 
the board of directors of Consumers Power 
Company, Jackson, Mich., was announced 
Feb. 24. 

In both capacities Mr. Kline succeeds 
Clyde J. Holmes, whose resignation because 
of ill health was accepted by the board of 
directors. Mr. Holmes, who has been asso- 
ciated with Consumers and predecessor com- 
panies for 38 years, had a major role in the 
development of the company, which now op- 
erates in 57 Michigan counties, supplying 
electric service to 500,000 customers and gas 
service to 225,000. 

Mr. Kline has been with the company’s 
legal department since 1916. For the last 
several years he has held the title of general 
attorney. 


Corgan Gets Bureau 


of Mines Post 


PPOINTMENT of Joseph A. Corgan 

as chief of the Anthracite and Coke 

Section of the Economics and Statistics Serv- 

ice, Bureau of Mines, was announced Feb. 
28 by Dr. R. R. Sayers, director. 

Mr. Corgan, an authority on the economic 
of coal, coke and other fuels, has been with 
the Government since 1937 and with the 
Bureau of Mines since 1940. He has served 
as acting chief of the section for the past six 
months. 
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Capt. Fink Moves Up 


LECTION of Capt. Henry Fink. as vice- 
president and member of the board of 
directors of the Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit, was announced February 21 by 
Chairman William G. Woolfolk. Capt. Fink 
will continue his duties as general manager 
of the Detroit district. 
All other officers of the company were re- 
elected. 


Schultz Advanced 


LECTION of James A. Schultz as assist- 

ant treasurer of Consumers Gas Com- 
pany has been announced by Allyn C. Tay- 
lor, president. The action was taken by the 
board of directors at its meeting on Febru- 
ary 21. Mr. Schultz is also secretary and 
treasurer of the Reading Gas Company. 

For many years Mr. Schultz has taken an 
ative part in the affairs of the American 
Gas Association and the Pennsylvania Gas 
Association, having served on many commit- 
tees. Currently he is treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Association. 


Kimball on Board 


OHN T. KIMBALL of Syracuse, vice- 

president of Central New York Power 
Corporation, has been elected a director of 
the company, it was announced by John L. 
Haley, president. 

Mr. Kimball for several years has been 
rate and valuation engineer for Niagara Hud- 
son system companies. In addition to his 
connection with Central New York Power 
Corporation, he is a vice-president and direc- 
tor of New York Power and Light Corpora- 
tion. 





JOSEPH J. BRENNAN, vice-president of the 
Memphis Light, Gas and Water Division of 
Memphis, Tenn., died February 19. 

An enthusiastic member of the American 
Gas Association and a valuable operating ex- 
ecutive, Mr. Brennan was widely known in 
the gas industry. 


STEPHEN P. BURKE, professor of chemical 
engineering at Columbia University, died 
March 10 in New York City. He would have 
been 48 years old the following Sunday. 

Chairman of the A. G. A. Technical Sec- 
tion Subcommittee on the Use of Oxygen in 
Gas Manufacture, Dr. Burke was recognized 
as an authority in his field and was a most 
valued contributor to the gas industry. He 
had recently attended several meetings of the 
Manufactured Gas Department and the Tech- 
nical Section. He was also a past chairman 
of the A. G. A. Chemical Committee. 

_ Dr. Burke received a B.S. from Columbia 
1917 and three years later was graduated 
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as a chemical engineer from the School of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry of the 
same University. He also held a Ph.D. from 
Columbia, awarded in 1922. 

During the next eight years Dr. Burke was 
with the Combustion Utilities Corporation 
for a year as a research chemist, then as re- 
search director. From 1930 to 1936 he was 
chairman of the graduate council and director 
of the industrial science division of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. 

From 1936 to 1939 Dr. Burke was re- 
search director for the Consolidation Coal 
Company, and since 1936 he had practiced 
as a consulting engineer. Going to Columbia 
University in 1939 as a visiting Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, he was placed perma- 
nently on the faculty in 1941. 


PHILIP H. GADSDEN, a vice-president of the 
United Gas Improvement Company at his re- 
tirement three years ago, died Feb. 27 in 
his home in near-by Overbrook. He was 78 
years old. 

Mr. Gadsden achieved national notice in 
1934 and 1935, when, as chief spokesman 
for the utility companies, he waged a relent- 
less but losing battle against the Utility Hold- 
ing Company Bill, a measure aimed at wip- 
ing out the country’s principal holding com- 
panies. 

Born in Charleston, S. C., he was a de- 
scendant of General Christian Gadsden of 
the Revolutionary War, who designed the 
famous rattlesnake flag, “Don’t Tred on Me,” 
which was used by Colonial troops before 
the Stars and Stripes became the national 
emblem. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina in 1888 and two 
years later was admitted to the South Caro- 
lina bar. In 1903 he was elected president 
of the Charleston Consolidated Railway and 
Lighting Company, and in 1918 he came to 
Philadelphia as a vice-president of the U. G. I. 

During the first World War, Mr. Gadsden 
served as chairman of the war board of the 
American Electric Railways Association, 
chairman of the National Committee on Pub- 
lic Utility Conditions and on the Federal 
Electric Railways Commission. 

He was a longtime member of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association's Executive Board and 
was active in many of its activities. 


S. A. “SANDY” MACDONALD, 44, genial 
Portland Gas & Coke Company appliance 
dealer coordinator for seven years and a vet- 
eran of both world wars, died suddenly at his 
home March 18. 

He had received an honorable discharge 
from the navy only last January, returning to 
the position he held at the time of his en- 
listment in November, 1942. Apparently 
he had been in good health, having worked 
as usual the Saturday morning before his death. 

In the present war he was a specialist 1st 
class in navy recruiting, a job he found dis- 
appointing compared with sea duty in the 
last war as boatswain’s mate on the U. S. S. 
Princeton. He was a member of Navy post, 
No. 101, American Legion. 

He was well known in the gas industry, 
especially in the Pacific Northwest. 
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SIR WALLACE BRUCE. Information has been 
received of the death in Adelaide, Australia, 
of Sir Wallace Bruce, for many years Di- 
rector of the South Australia Gas Company. 
Sir Wallace visited the United States in Sep- 
tember 1936 when the Managing Director of 
the American Gas Association gave a luncheon 
in his honor. 


WILLIAM A. CASTOR, former superintendent 
of the meter division of The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., who died January 15 was 
a member of a large and prominent Philadel- 
phia family, its name being preserved in the 
street name, ‘Castor Avenue.” 

He joined the Philadelphia utility in 1899, 
starting in the old Frankford distribution 
district, of which he became superintendent 
in 1904. In 1906, he became superintendent 
of the meter division, holding that position 
for more than twenty-eight years. 

Mr. Castor attained an excellent reputa- 
tion as a meter expert. He wrote many arti- 
cles on gas meters, the best known of which 
is probably the American Gas Association 
pamphlet, ‘Instructions for the Testing and 
Repairing of Gas Meters,” of which he was 
co-author. He was frequently a member of 
the A. G. A. Subcommittee on Meters and 
served as its chairman. 

In 1934, Mr. Castor, having requested a 
transfer from his position as superintendent 
to one of less responsibility, became a mem- 
ber of the distribution office force at Mont- 
gomery where he served from March 1 of 
that year until his death. 


ALEXANDER B. 
MACBETH, president 
of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company, 
Los Angeles, from 
1927 until his retire- 
ment in 1939, and a 
past president of the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation, died March 
20 after a brief ill- 
ness. He was 71 years 
old. 

One of the nation’s 
best known gas men, 
Mr. Macbeth had been identified with the 
Southern California company since 1914 when 
he went to Los Angeles as vice-president and 
general manager. He had been engaged in 
the gas business since 1898, and before go- 
ing to California was associated with United 
Gas Improvement Co., the Atlanta Gas Co., 
and later was general manager of the Kansas 
City Natural Gas Co. in Missouri. 

Under Mr. Macbeth’s management, South- 
ern California Gas Company grew from a 
small local gas company to one of the 
country’s largest, most progressive organiza- 
tions. Always active in national affairs, in 
addition to the American Gas Association, 
he served as president of the former Natural 
Gas Association of America, and California 
Oil and Gas Association, and as vice-presi- 
dent and director of the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

He was also prominent in civic and busi- 
ness organizations and was a leader in the 
Navy League of the United States. 





A. B. Macbeth 
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An R.A.F. convoy of hydrogen cylinders about to leave a southern England gas works for the 

balloon barrage center, established early in. the war. Though no longer necessary, the balloon 

barrage was an important factor in defending England against enemy attacks and the gas industry 
did yeoman service in seeing that not a single balloon was short of hydrogen 


Enemy-Owned U. S. Patents 


Now Available 


UBLICATION of two sets of Abstracts 

or short descriptions of 45,000 alien- 
owned U. S. patents seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian of the United States Gov- 
ernment has just been announced by James 
E. Markham, the custodian. 

These patents were developed by our ene- 
mies at a cost of millions of dollars and 
involved millions of man-hours of work. 
They contain many items which may be of 
value in prosecuting the war and also for 
postwar use. The patents cover practically 
every field of manufacture. Licenses to most 
of these patents are available to American 


Smiles 


@ A coordinator is a man who brings 
organized chaos out of regimented con- 
fusion .. . 

A conference is a group of men who, 
individually, can do nothing, but as a 
group can meet and decide that nothing 
can be done . 

A professor is a man whose job it is 
to tell students how to solve the prob- 
lems of life which he himself tried to 
avoid by becoming a professor . 

An efficiency expert is a man who 
knows less about your business than you 
do and gets paid more for telling you 
how to run it than you could possibly 
make out of it even if you ran it right 
instead of the way he told you to . 

From “Flatwheels and Blowouts’’ in 
“Passenger Transport” 


citizens at a nominal fee of $15 per patent 
and are good for the life of the patent. 

To help find items of particular interest, 
the Abstracts have been classified and in- 
dexed. The “Mechanical and Electrical Ab- 
stracts’’ (about 37,000 patents) consist of a 
short description and an illustrative drawing. 
The “Chemical Abstracts” (about 8,000 pat- 
ents) consist of a condensed description of 
the chemical principle involved. 

The set of the “Mechanical and Electrical 
Abstracts’ is bound in four volumes compris- 
ing approximately 4,000 pages and includes 
a 48-page index. The set of “Chemical Ab- 
stracts’’ in 33 sections, contains about 2,000 
pages and has a 400-page index. Each set 
of abstracts sells for $25 and may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian, 311 Field Building, Chicago 3, IIli- 
nois. 

If the complete sets of abstracts are not 
desired, portions of them (sections or classes 
dealing with any one subject) are obtainable 
at proportional cost. An index showing the 
section or class titles and prices may be 
obtained free of charge by writing to the 
Alien Property Custodian, 311 Field Build- 
ing, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Record Gas Loads 


in California 


VEN traditionally warm Southern Cali- 

fornia felt the sting of Winter to an 
unprecedented degree this year. Biggest gas 
loads in the history of that area resulted when 
record cold waves swept the country. 

From Roy M. Bauer, gas supply supervisor 
of Southern Counties Gas Co., it is learned 
that the biggest peak day requirements ever ex- 
perienced in Los Angeles occurred on Wednes- 
day, February 28, when the total potential 
demand for the system was estimated as ap- 
proaching 900 million cubic feet. Actual 
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sendout was in the neighborhood of 675 mil. 
lion cubic feet. 

Mean temperature in Los Angeles was 46° 
on that day as compared with a mean tem. 
perature of 39° on the previous all-time peak 
day in 1937. (Weather bureau reported 
figure of 41° in 1937 was adjusted to 39° 
due to change of location of recording sta. 
tion.) 

Bauer reported that a second peak day oc. 
curred on Sunday, March 4, when, with cold 
rains falling in the lowlands and several feet 
of snow piling up in the mountains, domestic 
users made the heaviest demands for any 
Sunday in history. To supply domestic, com- 
mercial and essential war industrial users, 
extensive curtailment of service to surplus 
industrial consumers was necessary through. 
out the stormy period, Bauer said. 

No trouble from storm damage was experi- 
enced anywhere on the lines, and the gas 
companies were able to meet the record shat- 
tering demands without difficulty, he de. 
clared. The new La Goleta line, in service 
since the first of the year, was called upon 
throughout the period, and proved its value 
many times over. A total of 110 million feet 
was delivered through this line on Feb. 28. 


U.G. |. Director 


LEAMING SMITH, vice-president of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America has been elected a director of The 
United Gas Improvement Company to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of William 


C. Dickerman. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


General Superintendent or Manager of medium 
sized gas property preferably in the south. 
Experience consists of 15 years’ plant opera- 
tion and 8 years as general manager with a 
record of low operating costs and resulting 
satisfactory net earnings. 1488. 





Utility Engineer-Executive; with wide experi- 
ence in construction, operation, purchasing, 
sales and management in natural and manu- 
factured gas. electric and water utilities; with 
excellent educational background; wishes to 
make change. Progressive with good record 
for results. 9. 


Management Engineer—Services immediately 
available for duration of manpower shortage 
Extensive experience in production, distribu 
tion, maintenance, rehabilitation and manage- 
ment. 


Engineer with broad technical and executive ex- 
perience covering the design and operation of 
manufactured gas plants, distribution, original 
cost, and plant record studies. 1491. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Test Engineers; Research Engineers: Design and 
product development engineers for gas cooking 
appliances. Previous experience desirable but 
not necessary. Technical education essential. 


0411 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres.—Lyle C. Harvey, Bryant Heater 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—Alan H. Harris, Jr., Winni- 
peg Electric Co., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—George W. Allen, 
7 Astley Ave., Toronto. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia 

Pres—W. Bond Collins, Peoples 
Water and Gas Co., Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

Sec.-Tr—B. G. Duncan, Florida 
Power Corp., Orlando, Fla. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 
Pres—C. W. Organ, Central IIli- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, Ill. 
Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central IIli- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres.—Clarence W. Goris, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Gary, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr—Paul A. McLeod, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., 816 
Traction Terminal Building, In- 
dianapolis 9, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres——Henry Fink, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr—A. G. Schroeder, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres —William B. Bennett, Capital 
Transit Co., Washington, D. C. 

Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Association 

Pres.—J. S. Rider, Consolidated Util- 
ities Corp., Sumter, S. C. 

Sec.-Treas—Edward W. Ruggles, 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Mid-West Gas Association 


Pres.—C. A. Bland, Iowa Power and 
Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City 
Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, 

Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres—C. A. Semrad, St. Joseph 
Railway, Light, Heat and Power 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of Canada 


Pres.—Major E. Sweet, Brantford, 
Ont. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. A. Morse, Union Gas 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Pres—Frank H. Darlington, Peo- 
ples Gas Co., Glassboro, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr—H. A. Sutton, Public Serv- 

ice Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 


Ohio Gas and Oil Association 

Pres—Earl F. Shadrach, Canton, 
Ohio 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres—D. S. Kennedy, Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—O. R. Doerr, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—Charles K. Steinmetz, Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association 

Pres.—Dan S. Keenan, Carnegie Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres.—Frank S. Kelly, Jr., Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport, 


La. 
Sec.-Tr.—L. L. Baxter, Arkansas 
Western Gas Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres.—S. B. Sherman, Wisconsin 
Gas & Electric Co., Racine, Wis. 
Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 

Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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